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Beretta Convertible 


SWelen-joveyercte-jmacntersnee 
these Chevys is made 


out of paper. 


3-year/50,000-mile Bumper 
to Bumper Plus Warranty! 
SU iepeCanm@lelavce) (muelemelely 
today was 
built 

wee PER TO BUMPER 
such 3 YEARVSO.000 MILE WARRANTY 
evredemelerctbiAvan\ Vemeeetice(oalahy 
back everything on it with 
this warranty. Except tires. 





Which are covered by their 
own manufacturer's war- 
ranty. Our warranty is this 
good because our cars are. 
What’s new. In the next 
12 months, you will see the 
belecerelb(aa(eeme) WE malay 
Chevrolet models. You 
will see even more new 
features on every Chevy. 
And ultimately, you will see 
that in the race to come up 


*See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty 
Beretta GT Convertible, as shown, avatlable January 1990 


THE 


Let's get it together...buckle up. 


Ey 


©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 


/ Beretta GTZ 


with “new and improved” 
designs, technology, com- 
forts, conveniences and 
performance, nobody's 
winning like The Heartbeat 
of America. 

Which means the most 
overused words in advertis- 
ing really are the truth 
leveled mescem bese Omuatateberss 
Chevrolet lineup. 

And that makes you the 
real winner. 


OF AMERICA IS WINNING. ~~” TODAY’S CHEVROLET” 


Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem, Lumina, Camaro and Corvette are registered trademarks and Chevy, Geo and Metro are trademarks of the GM Corp. 
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\LLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY CHRIS GALL 


HECTOR BERLIOZ: SYM- 
PHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
(Angel/EMI). Lean, brisk and 
idiomatic: Roger Norrington 
leads the London Classical 
Players in Berlioz’s virtuoso 
ear grabber. 


CLINT BLACK: KILLIN’ 
TIME (RCA). Real nice, unas- 
suming, go-to-meeting country 
music by a new Nashville hot- 
shot. Black sounds like Randy 
Travis with a few more years 
of book learning and a cozy 
way with a melody. 





JERUSALEM: CITY OF 
MIRRORS by Amos Elon 
(Little, Brown; $19.95). 
“Where there is so much 
destructive memory, a little 
forgetfulness may be in 
order,” concludes one of 
Israel's best-known writers in 
this anecdotal history 
chronicling 4,000 years of 
trouble in his hometown. 


AMONG SCHOOLCHIL- 
DREN by Tracy Kidder 
(Houghton Mifflin; $19.95). In 
this close-up view of a typical 
fifth-grade class, the Pulitzer- 
prizewinning author portrays 
living, breathing children, of- 
ten overwhelmed by home- 
grown problems, and an out- 
standing teacher who scores 
an A for dedication. 


LORD BYRON’S DOCTOR 
by Paul West (Doubleday; 

$19.95). A tour de force about 
the cruelty of genius, starring 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 


BOB DYLAN: OH MERCY (Columbia). He started the dec- 
ade with a great album (1981's Shot of Love), and closes it 
with another. The record is structured like an intimate re- 
vival meeting between Dylan and listener: there are mes- 
sages of devotion and political sermons; parables of the spirit 
and love songs; and, in Shooting Star, a luminous benedic- 


tion. Dylan continues to make heavy de- 
mands—these ten songs are the most in- 
tensely introspective work anyone has 
done in rock this year—but asks only 
what he brings from himself: some reck- 
less imagination, a sense of playful mys- 
tery and a full measure of passion. 


Lord Byron, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, his wife Mary (author 
of Frankenstein) and the nar- 
rator, an indiscreet physician. 





| SATURDAY NIGHT WITH 


CONNIE CHUNG (cps, Sept. 
23, 10 p.m. EDT). CBS’s long- 
struggling magazine show, 
West 57th, has re-emerged 
with a new name and a new 
star as host and chief corre- 
spondent. One added element 
certain to cause a stir: drama- 
tized re-creations of news 
events. 


THE PREPPIE MURDER 
(ABC, Sept. 24, 9 p.m. EDT). 
The tabloid shows had a field 
day with it. Now the case of 
Jennifer Levin—the New 
York City teenager killed dur- 
ing a session of “rough sex” in 
Central Park—is rehashed as 
a TV movie. 


SATURDAY NIGHT LIVE: 


15TH ANNIVERSARY (noc, 


Sept. 24, 9 p.m. EDT). Still 
crazy—or at least trying to 
be—after all these years, the 
once groundbreaking comedy 
show waxes nostalgic ina 
prime-time special. 

















PICASSO AND BRAQUE: 
PIONEERING CUBISM, 
Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. The title tells all: 
two giants, and the origins 
of a style that shook—and 
shaped—the rest of the centu- 
ry. Through Jan. 16. 


CROSSROADS OF CONTI- 
NENTS: CULTURES OF 
SIBERIA AND ALASKA, 
Seattle Center Pavilion. Art 
and artifacts by native peoples 
on both sides of the Bering 
Strait, assembled jointly by the 
US. and the Soviet Union. 
Through Oct. 15. 





A DRY WHITE SEASON. A 
white liberal turns radical 
after confronting the brutality 
of South African racism. 
Hard-edged drama that 
couples the pulse of popular 
fiction with the jolt of moral 
outrage. 


Oi 


















THE ADVENTURES OF 
MILO AND OTIS. Milo isa 
barnyard kitten and Otis his 
dogged friend in this live- 
action children’s film narrated | 
by Dudley Moore. If cute were 
still a word of approval, 
Masanori Hata’s charming 
parable would earn it. 


WIRED. The saddest thing 
about John Belushi’s death 
might be this grotesque 
requiem. 


THE COCKTAIL HOUR. 
Nancy Marchand’s sozzled, 
sardonic portrayal of a grande 
dame enriches A.R. Gurney’s 
Wasp family tale at 
Washington's Kennedy 
Center. 


SWEENEY TODD. Stephen 
Sondheim’s unlikeliest 
musical, a sympathetic look at 
a murderous barber and the 
woman who recycles his 
victims as meat pies, returns to 
Broadway in a shrewdly 
staged chamber version. 


THE LADY IN QUESTION. 
Just what is the pleasure of a 
drag show? If the leading 
“lady” is unconvincing, it’s 
gross. If he’s too convincing, 
there’s no coy guessing game. 
And if he’s just campy enough, 
the joke is over in five minutes. 
Alas, this off-Broadway farce 
lasts two hours. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
LUCK. The drifters and 
hustlers in Marlane Meyer's 
desert panorama mingle the 
doomed banality of Sam 
Shepard characters with the 
quixotic blessings of William 
Saroyan's The Time of Your 
Life. At the Los Angeles 
Theater Center. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: When 

casino gambling 
came to Atlantic City, 
residents rejoiced. 
Now a town known for 
fleecing suckers looks 
like the victim of its 
own con job 

The gambling palaces have 
revived the tourist trade and 
poured billions into the economy, 
but behind the glitzy facade is the 
Inlet, where the razzle-dazzle 
seems like a bad joke. 














NATION: WORLD: 


New York Thousands of 
could be the East Germans 
next city to stage an 
elect a black exodus to the 
as mayor West 


Dinkins wins the 
Democratic primary 
by stressing racial 
reconciliation. » A 
flap over a gay 
prostitute leads the list 
for congressional sex 
scandals. » Spreading 
farms and urban 
sprawl pose a deadly 
threat to Florida’s 
Everglades. 


Hungary’s open-door 
policy further 
fractures the Warsaw 
Pact. Meanwhile, back 
in Honecker land, 
there are feelings of 
frustration with an 
aging dictatorship. 

>» Are Russians the 
victims of 
discrimination in the 
Baltic states? 











TIME (ISSN 0040-78 1X) is published weekly for $58.24 per year, by The Time Inc. Magazine Company. Principal Office: Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y., 10020-1393. 
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not-so-secret 
weapon 

Greens love her, feminists 
hail her, and the rest 

of the world tosses 

bouquets, but Prime Minister 
Gro Brundtland finds that 
being a visionary is harder 
than it looks. 


42 
















ENVIRONMENT: 
The stain still 
remains on Alaska 
After spending six months 
and $1 billion, Exxon shut 
down its cleanup of the 
nation’s worst oil spill. But no 
one knows how long it will 
take Prince William Sound to 
recover fully. 


58 


VIDEO: Saturday 
Night Live marks 
an anniversary 

It was the show that changed 
television and spoke for a 
generation. But is NBc’s 
comedy series, about to 
launch its 15th season, still at 
the cutting edge? 


75 





PROFILE: Norway’s 





















BUSINESS: Will 
takeovers impair 
air safety? 

The airline-buyout binge 


raises fears that maintenance 


could suffer. » Robert 
Campeau puts 


Bloomingdale’s up for sale as 
his leveraged empire starts to 


crumble. 


52 




































EDUCATION: 
Sticker shock at 
private colleges 

As fall tuition bills arrive, 
parents rage over 
skyrocketing prices, while 
schools blame their own 


soaring costs. » How much is 


an Ivy degree worth? 





72 
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TECHNOLOGY: 
Time for some 
fuzzy thinking 
An obscure professor's 
oddball approach to 
computer science, long 


neglected in the U.S., struck a 
cultural chord in Japan and is 


beginning to pay off. 






79 








SPORT: 

You gotta 

have wa 

In Japan, as in the U.S., 


baseball is a game of runs, hits 


and errors. But Japanese 
teams know the real 
ingredient for victory on the 
diamond is plenty of wa. 






























ESSAY: 
Thinking about 
one Germany 


As the smoke and fog of 
the cold war dissipates, 
so does the postwar 
division of Europe. It 
may not yet be polite to 
say so, but the German 
question is back. 





"1 Critics’ Voices 


60 Press 76 Theater 
61 Ethics 76 Music 


61 Milestones 78 Cinema 





Cover: Photograph by 
Kenneth Jarecke— 
Contact Press Images 











C orrespondent Priscilla Pain- 
ton had been in New York 
City only a few months when it be- 
gan todawn on her that perhapsall 
roads led to Atlantic City. When 
Gaddafi-linked terrorists threat- 
ened to attack the U.S., what city 
were they rumored to have cho- 
sen? When casino owner Donald 
Trump insulted hotel queen Leona 
Helmsley, what were they fighting 
over? When Cher made a concert 
tour comeback after eight years, 
where did she open? The answer 
every time: Atlantic City. So Pain- 
ton set out to discover the lure 
“The only thing I knew about At- 
lantic City was that Louis Malle 
had made a movie about it,”’ she 
says. Painton, an American, grew 








From the Publisher 





= tions and even gave her a ride 
© from the airport in his limousine 
¢ On other visits, Painton traveled 
* less grandly aboard the buses that 
carry many of the millions of 
gamblers who constitute Atlantic 
City’s primary source of income. 
Though she definitely does not 
qualify as a high roller, Painton 
could hardly have reported and 
written our story on one of Ameri- 
ca’s gambling capitals without 
sampling a bit of the action. Esti- 
mated slot-machine losses in the 
course of two evenings: $50. But 


Painton on the Boardwalk, along with Caesar Augustus.  Painton did taste one of the luxu- 





ries the casinos lavish on their best 


“I approached Atlantic City with the customers. With all its regular 
intense curiosity of a foreigner” 


rooms occupied, Bally’s Grand 
Casino Hotel one evening as- 


up in Paris and attended French schools until college and, like signed her toa suite with a Jacuzzi and a TV hidden in a marble 
the French director, found the famous U.S. resort something ex- _ plinth. Unhappily, the upgrade did not result in a night of rest 
otic. “I approached this American shrine—and Atlantic City is | Explains Painton: “The man in the next room was a lucky gam- 


one—with the intense curiosity of a foreigner,” she says. 


bler who celebrated his big win by singing reggae tunes al the top 


Trump, who owns a sizable chunk of the city, conveniently of his voice.’’ That’s Atlantic City for you 
popped up on her first visit. Painton had booked a flight aboard 


the Trump Air helicopter service, only to discover the tycoon 
himself was a passenger. Trump pointed out the town’s attrac- 
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LIFESTYLE RES 


Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our primary concern. If your 


he Lifestyle 
f poke doesn't meet your expectations, return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


THE BEST CORDLESS PHONE JUST GOT BETTER | 





THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 





hen a leading consumer magazine rated the FF-1700 Cordless Phone tops for range and 
quality amongst 21 brands and models in 1988, Southwestern Bell didn’t rest on its cordless 
laurels. Instead, it went back to the drawing board and came up with something even better! The 
FF-1725 Freedom Phone breaks the “mediocre sound” barrier of cordless phones, combining the 
outstanding speech quality and convenience features of its predecessor with amazingly clean, 
crisp sound within a range of 1000 feet. The base unit serves as a freestanding speakerphone with 
its own dialpad, you get two phones in one. Take or make calls around your home — even next 
door! Plus an 18-number memory, intercom, paging, auto-redial, hold button and 10-channel 
selection. Personalized security code protects line from outside access. 
Free manufacturer's 5-yr. service plan. $179.95 #2131. 
Ww even more freedom? The latest answer from Southwestern Bell is 
the FA-1525 Telephone Answering Machine. Features dual-cassette 
operation for quality recording. Pick up any household extension and 
auto-disconnect feature interrupts outgoing message and resets tape, 
Beeper or beeperless remote operation, so you'll never miss an impor- 
tant call. Plus two-way record for conversations, call screening, 
household memo function and voice-activated record. Soft-touch keys 
are designed for easy operation. $129.95 #2141. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE ™ CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY - CREDIT CARD ORDERS 


* DEPT. TIMJH49; 921 EASTWIND DR, SUITE 114 WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 | 800-872-5200 


SEND TO | ITEM NO ory ] (TEM PRICE |___TOTAL PRICE 
ADDRESS | 


PAYMENT ENCLOSED (PAYABLE 
CITY ————— TO THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE) 


STATE ZIP : PLEASE BILL MY MASTERCARD [VISA 


Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders. ACCT. # EXP DATE 
please call (614) 794-2662 SIGNATURE - 
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URGENT, NEED T0 KNOW TOM CLANCY'S NEW 
CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER IS NOW ON OUR 


You may include the explosive immediate best seller [> +] 
by the author of The Cardinal of the Kremlin in your 
choice of any 4: RRM: 


PUL 
3 books for ‘1 each HN 
plus any 4th for $4.99 AISA AKUD 


091 032 No obligation to buy any more books. 022 
Pub. price $19.95 Pub. price $17.95 : = Pub. price $18.95 Pub. price $19.95 


BILL MOVERS 


AWORLD OF IDEAS 

















atost | 


“Tom Clancy has a genius for big, compelling 
CONTINENT 


plots, a passion for research, a natural narrative lom 


gift"—The New York Times Magazine. 1 
The Hunt for Red October...Red Storm Clan “vy 
Rising... Patriot Games...The Cardinal of the Kremlin Aan is 
And now, Tom Clancy's most engrossing techno- eR | 
thriller yet: Clear and Present Danger 3 learand 
Deep in the Colombian jungles, covert-action 957 


; 050 
teams follow orders on a mission they don't under- Pub, price $21.95 Pub. price $19.95 
stand—an intricate, top-secret operation designed — 


ANG fe 


Pub, price $17.95 


Iaahes of PRTAL VISES L_BILL BRYSON 





429 
Pub. price $29.95 







- to put the Colombian narcotics cartel out of busi- / eA Bigti| 
AMERICA = ness...and, incidentally, to enhance the U.S. Presi- 3 — 
THE ; Z dent’s popularity in an election year M9 Pub. price $21.95 ( 1 4 
8 The methods of the operation raise hard ethical questions for Jack 2 p 
3 Ryan, Clancy's longstanding hero who is now high up in the CIA. The e 
drug cartel has no such concerns; it does have ruthless leaders, tons of r 
Shs EE | money, and the services of the wiliest of international opportunists, | aoe =i 
363 rs. When the project begins to go haywire, the White House abandons 44 


Pub. price $11.95 Pub. price $16.95 


it...and our units are siting ducks. Their only hope: a rescue by Ryan and 
others against orders and impossible odds 

Clear and Present Danger is Yom Clancy at his best as he takes us on a 
breathtaking tour of the latest in combat and intelligence gadgetry and 
jungle-fighting techniques 

While Clear and Present Danger alone is excitement enough, it’s just one 
of four books you may choose now with membership in Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 


—_—_ 


(Softcoven 





812 
Pub, price $10.95 
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Satayic\Verses 
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Pub. price $15.95 Pub. price $18.95 





Bs 
Pub. price $16.95 








Pub. price $18.95 


‘cH 
CHANCES) pegs 


Pub. price $12.95 Pub. price $19.95 























| 
| 
es | 
———1 & : 
c P enens w | | CLIFT 
4 TOTS wisi J FADIMAN 
152 093 352 422 M4 318 
Pub. price $18.95 Pub. price $19.95 Pub. price $15.95 Pub price $24.95 Pub price $19.95 Pub. price $27.50 Pub. price $25 Pub. price $24.95 Pub. price $12.95 
eh Aen Meher Neatihnh hai [.:  . . Cs a: Le OE eee eee a ee eee 
Month Club begins wih von choice of 4 of today’s best | Please enroll me asa member ca Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. A188-9-2 
books—3 for $1 each and a 4th at $4.99—plus shipping and | of Book-of-the-Month Club PO. Box 8803, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8803 
handling charges, with no obligation to buy pace book. | and send me the 4 books Ie - . P sled = 
As a member you will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club ; listed at right. Bill me: $7.99 (3 
News® 15 times a year @bout every 3% weeks. Every issue | books at $1 each and the 4th 
reviews a Selection and more than 150 other books which | book at $4.99), plus shipping Name 9-92 
are carefully chosen by our editors. If you want the Selec- » and handling charges 1 ——— son (Please print plat 
tion, do nothing. It will be shipped to you automatically. If | ps Mat lam an 
you want one or more other books—or no book at all required to buy another Address__ = Apt. 
indicate your decision on the Reply Form and return it by | book However, if 1 have not 
the specified date. Return Privilege: If the News is delayed | bought at least one book in 
and you receive the Selection without having had 10 days to | any six-month period, you “————— City 
notify us, you may return it for credit. Cancellations: You he! cancel my membership. 
may cancel membership at any time by notifying Book-of- A shipping and handling ith choice 
the-Month Club, We may cancel your membership if you | charge is added to each at $4.99 State Zip 
elect not to buy at least one book in any six-month period | shipment Prices generalh higher in Canada. All orders are subyect to appten a 
, >THE r YT © 1989 BOMC , Seaweae a See 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB® | °! BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB" 

















The Most Comfortable 
Boat shoe On Earth. 





* Available at Hecht’s/Wash.D.C,, VA, MD,McRae’s/AL, Seeetss —«': 
MS, bl, LA, Hess ’s Inc PA, TN, Kyoto nti : : C 1980 Dexter Stioe CBeipany Dexter, Si 04990 207) 924-5444 








Letters 


ROCK ROLLS ON 


“The Rolling 
Stones may be 
growing old, but 
they’re not 
gathering any 





After all these years, the Rolling 
Stones finally made it to the cover [MU- 
Sic, Sept. 4]. Now they can sing, in truth, 
“TIME is on my side/ Yes it is.” 

Mary C. Dixon 
Alexandria, Va 


Is it Just My Imagination or are they 
truly the greatest rock-'n’-roll band in the 
world? Jt's Only Rock ‘n Roll, but when 
the Stones do it, it's much, much more 

Daniel J. Herbert 
Chicago 


I am a 14-year-old who respectfully 
disagrees with your article on "60s rockers 
making it big now. I admire the old rock 
groups the way I do George Washington, 
but today really belongs to musicians like 
U2 and Metallica. Their music is high en- 
ergy, and the lyrics are strong and mean- 
ingful. Current music is not all sex, drugs 
and Satan. I don’t know anyone under 30 
who would pay $28.50 to watch a rock di- 
nosaur relive its past 

Thomas Markley 


Worcester, Mass 


In your Rolling Stones story, Jay 
Cocks made the comment, “Ask what 
made more sense to your life: any novel 
by V.S. Naipaul or any record by Bob 
Dylan.” Any record by Dylan? Though I 
love Bobby, as long as the times keep a- 
changin’, I'll stick with Naipaul’s vivid 
social and political analysis rather than 
with Dylan’s boring middle age 

Bret Falk 


Los Angeles 


The Rolling Stones have saved my life 
more than once. They reflected the ener- 
gy, passion and truth I was trying to live 
while rock ‘n’ rolling. And when it all 
came crashing down too hard, I could 
turn them up and they wouldn't let me 
down. Their new album, Steel Wheels, isa 
brave and joyous testament to aging and 
growth over death and denial. /t's Only 
Rock ‘n Roll, but I live it with the Stones 

Richard Sassin 
Santa Monica, Calif 


Drug Withdrawal 


The drug war can no longer be fought 
with beautiful phrases [NATION, Sept. 4] 
Treachery, greed, terror, force and death 
are the hallmarks of the drug thugs. Each 
triumph fills narcobarons with ever great- 
er confidence in their invincibility. Power 
is what matters in the world of money, 
blood and fire, not aesthetic concerns, 
education or even life itself. 

George Abusambra 
Bogota 


What a sad paradox that the US 
Government is compelled to spend mil- 
lions of dollars to combat the drug forces 
largely financed by the citizens of the U.S 

Eugene P. Lillard 


Austin 


The drugs in Colombia are not the 
heart of the issue. Killing Colombians will 
never kill the American drug problem 
Prohibition didn’t stop alcoholism; papal 
infallibility hasn't stopped abortion (the 
Supreme Court won't either); and military 
action in Colombia won't stop drug addic- 
tion. Drugs don’t hurt anyone until they 
are taken. The question worth answering 
is, Why are Americans, or anybody for 
that matter, taking drugs? 

Murray Woody 
Vienna 


The time has come to end the orgy of 
terror in Colombia. Action has to be tak- 
en now or never 

Edison Berrio 
Plainfield, N.J 


I read with alarm your article about 
the drug war. I’m astounded at the power 
wielded by the Colombian cartels. Ameri- 
cans are going to feel the backlash 
when the drug supply is choked off. We 
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We made the 
world flat. 
So you can be 


well-rounded. 


NewsQuest from TIME 
turns this week’s world into 
a lively computer challenge. 


NewsQuest is a hands-on 
encounter with current events 
that’s exciting, educational 
and fun. Here’s how it works. 
Each week from September to 
May you’ re mailed a computer 
disk with questions based on 
the current issue of TIME. Get 
the right answers and you com- 
pile clues to a larger puzzle, 
as you fill in the blanks ina 
quotation from the magazine. 

NewsQuest is fun for fami- 
lies—and it’s a great curricu- 
lum-on-a-disk for classrooms. 
Because it’s based on TIME 
stories, it promotes reading 
and research skills. 

For more information, call 
1-800 882-0852. Or write 
NewsQuest, Box 800, Mt. 
Kisco, NY 10549 and we'll 
send you all the informa- 
tion you need to become a 
subscriber. 


THE WEEKLY COMPUTER CHALLENGE 





Nenelciie 


To send a gilt of Amaretto di Suicide 
8% alcohol by volume | 1989, Imported by TAg Paddington Corp 


AMAREITO 
SARONNO, 


ie 


ma ; 


elsRelesan 


»ywhere in the U.S. call 1-800-243-3787 
Fort Lee, NJ. Photo: Ken Nahourn 





Celebrate Christmas with 
The Mormon Tabernacle Choir 





yg tong Music announces a special holiday 
album, The Mormon Tabemacle Choir 
Christmas Celebration 

The 375 voices of this inte 
choir join together in this inspiring album of more 
than 50 holiday favorites. You and your family will 
be thrilled by the choir’s magnificent repertoire of 
Christmas songs, from traditional favorites to class- 
ical masterpieces plus carols and hymr 

You'll hear Joy to the World, the Hallelujah 
Chorus from The Messiah, White Christmas, The 
First Noel, plus many more 


ally acclaimed 












Each three-record or two-cassette 
to you for $19.99 plus $4 shipping anc 
Or, select two compact discs for $26.99 y 
$4 shipping and handling 





Residents of CA, CO, DC, IL, IN, MN, Mf 
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More than 50 Favorite 
Christmas Songs 

Joy to the World © O Come All Ye Fa 
O Little Town of Bethlehem © It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear ¢ Away in a Manger © The First 
Noel ¢ Angels We Have Heard On High © We 

Three Kings ¢ Silent Night ¢ Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing ¢ Deck the Halls With Boughs of Holly ¢ 
Good King Wenceslas ¢ The Snow Lay On the 
Ground ® O Tannenbaum © Bring Your Torches ¢ 
Lullaby * Patapan © Carol of the Bells ¢ Carol of 
the Drum (Little Drummer Boy) ¢ Brother John’s 
Voel (Frére Jacques) © Far, Far Away On Judea’s 
Plains ¢ Break Forth O Beauteous Heavenly Light « 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks ¢ Hodie 
Christ Is Born © Tell Us, Shepherd Maids 
Beautiful Savior © And 25 more! 


Call toll-free 1-800-232-0500 
to use your credit card 

For faster service, use your credit card and call 
toll-free 1-800-235-0500, 24 hours a day 
week. (VISA, MasterCard and American Express) 
Or Write 

Send a check for $19.99° for LPs or cassettes 
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have blundered into widespread, “harm- 

less” recreational drug use. Abrupt with- 

drawal will affect many U.S. households 
Dan Bower 
Flint, Mich 


Offering to supply brass knuckles to 
besieged Colombians, and then holding 
their coats as the fight escalates, is pre- 
tending the drug problem is in Colombia 
instead of in the White House backyard 

William J. Weber 
Paris, Tenn 


Farewell to History 


The belief of State Department policy 
planner Francis Fukuyama that history 
has reached an “end” and that Western 
liberal democracy is the “final form of hu- 
man government” only shows his myopic 
view of civilizations [IDEAS, Sept. 4]. Cul- 
tures and countries go through repetitive 
political stages, democracy being but one 
form. There were primitive democracies 
in the ancient Near East that turned ty- 
rannical and oligarchic. Even ancient 
Athens, the “pillar of democracy,” had its 
tyrants and ruling oligarchs, before and 
after flirting with democratic structures 

Mark R. Horowitz 
Homewood, Ill 


Fukuyama reminds me of the com- 
missioner of the U.S. Office of Patents 
who claimed in 1899 that everything that 
could be invented had been invented. Lib- 
eral democracy is no more the “final, ra- 
tional form of society and state” than was 
the monarchical form and its “divine 
right.” Fukuyama would have us believe 
that world history has simply been a game 
of ideological musical chairs and the mu- 
sic has stopped. But history will not 
‘end,” because every so often individuals 
arise who radically change it, add more 
chairs and start the music again 

Paul Gregory 
Grand Rapids 


Eyeballing Mankind 


The idea that Mahin Root, whose fa- 
ther is white and mother black [NATION, 
Sept. 4], should be classified by a “rule of 
reason” or an “eyeball” test merely plays 
to the entrenched, racist “one drop” the- 
ory that has been used for centuries to 
avoid dealing with interracial realities in 
this country. My father was black and my 
mother white. Throughout my life, I have 
consistently refused to make a choice 
when faced with forms that ask my race 
Most times I ignore the space, and other 
times I check both black and white. The 
real selection the individual is being asked 
to make is between parents and cultures, 
not a decision any biracial child should 
ever be forced to make 

Leni Ashmore Sorensen 
Crozet, Va 
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with underactive minds and overactive libidos? 
Are you leery about meeting through the Per- 
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patients. Id love to meet you if you are an emo- 


tionally mature, environmentally concerned 


woman whos willing to switch to gas water heat- 


ing. Gas heats water for 1/2 the cost of electricity. 
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Punishment for a Hero 


It is a relief finally to see that someone 
else believes athletes should not be given 
special treatment. When the late Baseball 
Commissioner A. Bartlett Giamatti 
banned Pete Rose for life from baseball, 
he was acknowledging that the man, al- 
though an idol to some, deserved to be 
punished [SPORT, Sept. 4]. Unfortunately, 
it seems that professional athletes are 
treated leniently because they are our he- 
roes. A double standard that puts athletes 
into an élitist category must cease 

David Contract 
Stamford, Conn. 


Even to a visiting Australian unfamil- 
iar with the tradition and conventions of 
baseball, the implications of a team man- 
ager betting on his own team, as Giamatti 
believed Rose did, are clear. In Australia, 
however, once down, Rose would not be 
kicked. Surely the coincidence of his 
child’s birthday and the date he could ap- 
ply for reinstatement to a beloved way of 
life could be viewed as a cause for celebra- 
tion as easily as it was condemned as an 
assessment of the priorities in his life. 

Justin J. Moses 
Allambie, Australia 


F. Scott Fitzgerald said it: “Show mea 
hero and I will write you a tragedy.” 

William A. Fahey 

New Orleans 


Clairvoyant Consultants 


Hindsight is beautiful. In his article, 
Walter Shapiro implies that 20 years ago, 
in 1969, I should have been perceptive 
enough to know that Ferdinand Marcos 
did not have a “commitment to democra- 
cy” and that presumably I should not 
have worked for him in the last free and 
open democratic presidential election 
held in the Philippines [ESSAY, Sept. 4] 
The writer is correct when he says I re- 
fused to work for Marcos in 1986. I am 
sure he is not aware that on several earlier 
occasions I also rejected overtures to work 
for the Marcos government. I do wish I 
were blessed with the clairvoyance Sha- 
piro suggests that all consultants should 
have, so that I could know what my can- 
didates would do five or ten or 15 years af- 
ter they were elected 

Joseph Napolitan 
New York City 


Fighting World War Il from Canada 


Celebrated strategist B.H. Liddell 
Hart may have overlooked a major con- 
sideration when he termed Churchill's 
policy of fighting on “slow suicide” 
[WORLD WAR II, Sept. 4]. Had Hitler 
managed to invade and overrun Britain, 
making it impossible to conduct anti-Ger- 
man operations from London, we would 
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have been vigorously prosecuting the war 
from Canada. By “we” I mean Canada, 
| the “Free British” (especially the navy 
and R.A.F,) and the rest of the Common- 
wealth and empire. When Germany re- 
taliated against Canada, could the U‘S. 
have remained on the sidelines? 
Mary Lamont 
Winnipeg, Man. 





| “Burdens” Lifted 


It was not the story of Nazi horrors or 
| the one about the slaughter in Beirut that 
| I found so disturbing. It was the article 
about the father who drove his car into 
the river to get rid of his “burdens” [NA- 
TION, Aug. 28]. I can’t shake the image of 
four children going under and perhaps 
| screaming to their father for help, not 
knowing that he was the one who be- 
trayed to the utmost their love and trust. 
Gregory Lewis 
Serumsand, Norway 








Straight Shooter 

I enjoyed your piece on Boston Uni- 
versity President John Silber and his new 
book, Straight Shooting (EDUCATION, 
Aug. 28]. As a student at the University of 
Texas in 1969, I observed a debate be- 
tween Silber and an “activist” professor 
| and was struck by the contrast of Silber’s 
incisive intellect with the visceral re- 
| sponses of his opponent. From the similar 
tone of the comments of B.U.’s Freda Re- 
belsky Camp, who accuses Silber of run- 
ning a “sleazy, fascist regime,” it appears 
that intellectual poverty remains alive 
and well in academia, yet another argu- 
ment for the educational reforms advo- 
cated by Silber 





Neil Norquest 
Edinburg, Texas 
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More problems with methanol 


Last week, in a discussion of proposals to mandate the use of alterna- 
tive fuels—including methanol—as a way to lower ozone levels in the 
air, we stated that the methanol car could prove less than a panacea. 
We pointed out that because methanol is corrosive, it would require 
extensive modifications to both cars and their support facilities—ser- 
vice stations, distribution channels, and the like. Furthermore, 
methanol is expensive to make and contains half the energy of gaso- 
line, so drivers would pay more per mile—and get half the range, unless 
gas tanks were made much larger. 

We also noted that unless gasoline is added—usually in a 15 per- 
cent ratio to form a mixture called M85—cars fueled by methanol are 
hard to start. The addition of gasoline also helps give methanol an 
identity that warns against misuse, imparting the color, taste, and odor 
that neat or pure methanol lacks. 

Today, we'd like to offer a few more details, starting with toxicity. 
Neither methanol nor gasoline, obviously, is intended for ingestion. But 
methanol is far the more toxic of the two, and the swallowing of even 
small amounts can cause blindness and even death. 

Without belaboring the point, methanol's effect on the health of an 
individual can be a real concern. Another concern is its effect on the 
energy health of the nation. Proponents argue that methanol can be 
produced from domestic coal reserves, and thereby lessen the nation's 
need to import crude oil. In effect, they claim a national security benefit 
from methanol. 

But the reality isn’t that simple. By far the cheapest way to make 
methanol is from natural gas, not coal. And America's natural gas 
supplies are tightening. Furthermore, the widespread use of methanol 
as a fuel would require a major increase in production capacity. Logi- 
cally, such capacity would be built near ample supplies of feedstocks, 
available at a relatively low cost. 

Accordingly, new methanol plants would probably be built in 
places like the Middle East, with large reserves of natural gas. So 
instead of importing crude oil, America would be importing methanol— 
worsening our trade deficit and effectively shipping jobs and our 
domestic refining industry overseas. The national security argument 
simply doesn't hold up under economic analysis. 

In summary, here are the problems with methanol: 

¢ There is significant uncertainty about whether methanol would 
produce less ozone than gasoline. Formaldehyde emissions from 
methanol may result in the substitution of one ozone precursor for 
another. 

¢ The switch to a methanol-fueled economy would involve massive 
costs, require major changes in vehicle design, and give motorists 
fewer miles for their money. 

¢ There would be no gain in either security of supply or jobs for 
American workers were methanol to become the dominant fuel. 

¢ Methanol is far more toxic than gasoline when ingested. 

As we said last week, let research continue on fuels and vehicles, 
both methanol and gasoline-powered. Over the years, there has been 
significant improvement in controlling emissions from gasoline- 
powered cars, and more can be expected. Perhaps continuing 
research will overcome methanol’s problems or a completely new fuel 
may grow out of somebody's lab. But a methanol mandate makes little 
sense, especially when one considers the costs involved and the 
questionable benefits to be gained. 
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| New York may be the next city to elect a black mayor 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 


or American racial and ethnic 
groups on the way up, gaining 
control of city hall is confirma- 
tion of emerging political clout 
So it was a triumphal moment last week 
when Manhattan Borough President Da- 


bent Edward I. Koch to win the Demo- 
cratic Party mayoral primary in New 
York City. Since Democrats outnumber 
Republicans 5 to 1, Dinkins became an 
instant choice to prevail over the Republi- 
can challenger, former U.S. Attorney Ru- 
dolph Giuliani, and become the first black 
chief executive of the nation’s largest city. 


“20 


vid Dinkins defeated three-term incum- | 


‘Ye f ] 


DAVID DINKINS His supporters hope his low-key, conciliatory style will help heal the city’s racial tensions. 
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Hope, Not Fear 


| Dinkins’ chances for a November vic- 
| tory were bolstered by the fact that he 
| won almost a third of his party’s white 
| voters, the largest share of white support 


ever racked up by a nonincumbent black | 
| candidate in a mayoral primary in any | 


major city. Dinkins’ victory was widely 
credited to his quiet, conciliatory manner, 
which many voters hope can heal the ra- 
cial tensions in a city shaken by several 
racial incidents, most recently the murder 
of a black teenager by a gang of Brooklyn 
whites. “You gave this city something 
| special,” Dinkins told his cheering sup- 
porters last week. “You voted your hopes 

and not your fears.” 
If Dinkins succeeds, New York would 








join the growing ranks of cities with black 
mayors. African Americans occupy just 
1.5% of elective offices at the federal, state | 
and local level, though they account for 
11% of the voting-age population. But 22 
years after the ground-breaking 1967 
elections of Carl Stokes in Cleveland and 
Richard Hatcher in Gary, more than 300 
American cities have black mayors, in- 
cluding 25 with populations over 50,000. 
That political triumph has been tem- 
pered by the fact that those same cities are 
often plagued by crime, drugs and deteri- 
orating schools. Black mayors have had 
much success in fostering the growth of a 
black middle class, dispensing thousands 
of city jobs and using minority set-aside 
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MARION BARRY 

With a crowd poised to run 
against him, new grand jury 
testimony about his alleged 
cocaine use may mean deeper 
trouble for Washington's 
three-term mayor. If he steps 
aside, Jesse Jackson might 
make a bid to replace him. 

















COLEMAN YOUNG 

The four-term Detroit mayor 
epitomizes the generation 
that came to city hall from the 
civil rights movement. In No- 
vember he faces Tom Barrow, 
who says Young is a holdover 
“from an old era.” 
















TOM BRADLEY 

During most of his five terms, 
he has presided over an eco- 
nomic expansion in Los Ange- 
les, though drug's, gangs and 
congestion worsened. Now he 
faces civil fines for not dis- 
closing personal investments 
on conflict of interest forms. 















ban aid. “It’s like getting 
the prize and seeing that 
the prize is hollow,” says 
Linda Williams, policy 
analyst at the Joint Cen- 


ter for Political Studies in | 


Washington. 

Even when they pre- 
sided over healthy local 
economies, some black 
mayors became preoccu- 
pied by the needs of the 
middle class, black and 
white, at the expense of 
poorer constituents. Dur- 
ing Maynard Jackson’s 
two terms as mayor, from 
1974 to 1982, Atlanta be- 
came a symbol of New 
South prosperity. In the 
1970s, however, the num- 
ber of black households 
in the city classified as 
poor actually increased 
by almost a fourth, to 
31%. But Jackson jolted 
the local white establish- 
ment by aggressively de- 
manding that black busi- 
nesses get a share of city 
contracts. As a result, his 
tenure is so fondly re- 
membered that when he 
decided to run for mayor 
again this year, he quick- 
ly piled up such a huge 







programs to direct a portion of city con- 
tracts toward black-owned businesses. 
Unfortunately, they have fared no better 
than their white counterparts in solving 
the intractable problems of the growing 
black underclass. 

Many of the first black mayors, like 
Stokes and Hatcher, were charismatic 
veterans of the civil rights movement who 
| became national spokesmen for the plight 
of the inner cities. For their constituen- 
cies, long denied access to political power, 
the mere election of one of their own to of- 
fices from which they had long been ex- 
cluded was a reward in itself. “Early on, 
black voters’ expectations were not neces- 
sarily tied to material gains,” says Wil- 
liam G. Boone, a political scientist at At- 
: lanta’s Morehouse College. “It was more 
; of a psychological gain.” 

But black takeovers coincided with 
the deterioration of the economies of 
American cities, especially in the indus- 
trial areas to which many blacks had mi- 
| grated from the South. Places like Cleve- 
land and Detroit suffered a dwindling of 
the well-paid manufacturing jobs that had 
pulled generations of unskilled workers 
into the middle class. Many whites, fear- 
ing black government. fled to the suburbs, 
taking their taxable incomes with them. 
The financial bind worsened under the 
Reagan Administration’s cutbacks in ur- 
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lead in the polls that his | 


only challenger, Fulton 
County Commissioner Michael Lomax, 
withdrew from the race. 

Mayors who presided over less fortu- 
nate cities had even less to offer their poor 
constituents, and have suffered accord- 
ingly. In 1986, Gary’s Hatcher and New- 


| ark’s Ken Gibson became the first black 


mayors to fall to challenges from a new 
generation of black aspirants less interest- 
ed in national podiums than in the ungla- 
morous day-to-day management of their 
cities. Many of the new generation of ur- 
ban leaders, such as Baltimore’s Kurt 
Schmoke, a former prosecutor, have 
backgrounds in business or the profes- 
sions. “There is a growing respect for the 
intractability of urban problems,” says 
analyst Williams. “Some of the new black 
mayors have learned from the old black 
mayors not to promise too much.” 

A classic battle between old and new 
is the one shaping up in Detroit. Last 
week four-term Mayor Coleman Young, 
71, finished first in the city’s nonpartisan 
primary in a campaign in which oppo- 
nents hammered at Detroit's drug and 
crime problems. (The mayor’s image was 
also tarnished when paternity tests forced 
him to acknowledge having fathered a 
child out of wedlock six years ago.) If 
Young is getting on in years, it has not 
cramped his boisterous style. At a victory 
rally last week, he urged his jubilant sup- 





porters to “go home, get some rest and 
come back tomorrow to kick some ass!” 
Young’s toe will be aimed at Tom Bar- 
row, 40, a black businessman the mayor 
| defeated four years ago by painting him as 
a pawn of white suburbanites. But Barrow 
has been blasting at Young’s predilection 
for sparkling downtown development 
projects over measures to help the city’s 
devastated neighborhoods. A cousin of the 
heavyweight champion Joe Louis, Barrow 
also derides the mayor asa holdover “from 
an old era” who naively granted sizable 
tax abatements to Chrysler and General 
Motors for plant construction projects that 
did not create as many jobs as promised or 
that cost taxpayers too much. Barrow pro- 
motes himself as wise in the ways of busi- 
ness and administration. 


crop of hopefuls cut from 
the same professional cloth is 
lining up to challenge Washing- 
ton’s Marion Barry, who has 








been weakened by continuing allegations 
of drug abuse. Barry’s dilemma worsened 
last week when a grand jury heard testi- 
mony from a witness who said she saw the 
mayor in a Virgin Islands hotel room last 
year with convicted drug dealer Charles 
Lewis and a quantity of cocaine. If Barry 
is forced to resign or decides not to run for 
a fourth term next year, Jesse Jackson 
may enter the race. 

Even the most successful black mayors 
can also fall prey to the arrogance and cor- 
ruption that have dogged many of their 
white counterparts. Last week the city at- 
torney of Los Angeles concluded that five- 
term Mayor Tom Bradley “clearly stepped 
into that gray area between factual inno- 
cence and a chargeable offense” after 
Bradley’s phoning the city treasurer last 
March on behalf of a bank that employed 
him as an outside “adviser” led to a city de- 
posit of $2 million. The city attorney also 
filed a civil suit accusing Bradley of failing 
to disclose on city conflict of interest forms 
six investments totaling up to $420,000. 
Bradley now faces the prospect of stiff civil 


penalties as well as continuing investiga- | 


tions into his financial affairs. 


David Dinkins has been in politics for | 


almost as long as Bradley, but he seems 
newer to many New York voters. He has 
garnered far fewer headlines than Giu- 
liani, who made a name for himself with 
high-profile cases against Mafia chiefs and 
Wall Street cheats. Last week elated black 
voters were greeting Dinkins’ victory with 
tears and shouts of celebration. But some 
had also already reined in their expecta- 
tions about what any mayor, black or 
white, can achieve. “With the Dinkins vic- 
tory, there is hope,” says Utrice Leid, man- 


| aging editor of the City Sun, a Brooklyn- 


based newspaper aimed at a black 
readership, “But so much is desperately 
wrong.” —Reported by Janice C. Simpson/ 
New York, James Willwerth/Los Angeles and Don 
Winbush/Atianta 
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Vision Problems at State... 





Critics say James Baker has no consistent policies 





BY CHRISTOPHER OGDEN 


t may be a great place for a ppwwow— 

but a superpower rendezvous? This 
week’s meeting between Secretary of State 
James Baker and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze takes place not in 
Washington or New York City but Wyo- 

| ming’s remote Grand Teton National 





| Park, a glorious setting and a logistical 
| nightmare. At a modern-day campsite 
near Jackson Hole, advance men have 
hauled in satellite dishes, encryption ma- 
chines, secure telephones, simultaneous- 


\ ed 





translation systems, crates of computers, 
hundreds of pounds of barbecue and a gift 
box of hand-tooled cowboy boots. 

Between talks on arms control and ar- 
rangements for a Bush-Gorbachev sum- 
mit, Baker wants Shevardnadze to experi- 
ence a different America at a Saturday 
cookout and Western hoedown. The in- 


formal atmosphere, he hopes, will en- | 


hance their rapport. The scenario is vin- 
tage Baker: relaxed on the surface, 
complex beneath 

When George Bush appointed his 
friend of 30 years to run the State Depart- 
ment, there was speculation that Baker 


| Deputy President. A former Treasury 
Secretary, White House chief of staff and 
three-time presidential campaign chair- 
man, Baker was expected to be the power 
next to the throne. That conjecture has so 
| far been wrong. 

After eight months in his mahogany- 





Memorial, First Friend Baker is not even 
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| Aquick study: the Secretary of State in his office 


| might actually function as an unofficial | 


paneled office overlooking the Lincoln | 


| running foreign policy—the President 
handles that. After a rocky start in a 
new field, the legendary political opera- 
tive is still taking lumps from critics who 
argue he is quick to cut a deal, such as 
the bipartisan accord on Nicaragua, but 
slow to present a consistent strategy for 
critical areas like Eastern Europe and 
the Middle East. 

The criticism comes from both left 
and right. “To provide leadership, you 
can’t just respond to circumstances, you 
have to create them,” says Senator Alan 
Cranston, the liberal California Demo- 


The 





political 


slow to 


strategy 


crat and Foreign Relations Committee 
veteran. Frank Gaffney, director of the 
conservative Center for Security Policy, 
thinks that Baker “believes in success for 
its own sake and often finds specific goals 
inconvenient. That’s not leadership or vi- 
sion.”’ Even Shevardnadze took a shot last 
week, complaining that “the restrained, 
indecisive position of the American Ad- 
ministration” has led to a “peculiar lull” 
in arms control. 

Foreign service professionals have 
loudly criticized their boss for freezing 
them out and surrounding himself with 
longtime aides. ‘“He’s running a mini-NSC, 
not State,”’ complained a senior diplomat 
“We learn what our policy is when we 
read it in the newspapers.” 

Yet Baker announced from the outset 
that he intended to be the President’s man 
at State and not State’s man at the White 
House. If U.S. foreign policy lacks vision, 
the shortcoming may stem less from Bak- 
er than from Bush, who reacts better than 
he anticipates. 


presenta 





legendary 


operative is 
accused of 
being quick to 
cut a deal but 


Faulted early on for dithering over 
Mikhail Gorbachev's peace offensive, the 
Administration is now accused of being 
too passive about opportunities in Eastern 
Europe. In response, Bush last week dou- 
bled U.S. emergency food aid for Poland 
to $100 million. After presenting an early 
blueprint for Arab-Israeli negotiations, 
Baker has moved back to the Middle East 


sidelines. The U.S. has also miscalculated | 


in Cambodia, backing Prince Norodom 


Sihanouk, who is willing to work with the | 


murderous Khmer Rouge, instead of the | 


Hanoi-backed Hun Sen regime, which is | 


rebuilding the country. 
But there have been brighter spots 


Baker won plaudits for the Central Amer- | 


ican plan that demobilizes the contras. 


“He handled it well,” said Kansas Repub- | 


lican Senator Nancy Kassebaum. “It was 


fuzzy enough for everyone | 


to find a niche.” Policy to- 
ward South Africa is on 
hold until new President 
FW. de Klerk shows his 
hand, but the Administra- 
tion has been tougher on 
apartheid. “Baker is much 
more positive on South Af- 
rica than Reagan,” said II- 
linois Democrat Paul Si- 
mon, who chairs the 
Senate’s Africa subcom- 
mittee. Baker also fine- 
tuned the cautious U.S. re- 
sponse to the Tiananmen 
Square massacre, pressing 
Bush for additional sanc- 
tions after sensing the 
depth of outrage in 
Congress. 

If Baker has not be- 
come the President's prime 
minister, he has retained 
his role as counselor. He and Bush meet 
privately twice a week for sessions that 
range well beyond foreign affairs. But 
Baker carefully avoids meddling in the 
domestic agenda. Instead, he has settled 
in with Defense Secretary Dick Cheney 
and National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft to form the most collegial team 
since the three worked together in the 
Ford presidency. They gather each 
Wednesday in Scowcroft’s office and co- 
ordinate throughout the week. Deferring 
to Baker, the more experienced Scowcroft 
seems content to be First Facilitator 
and closer to the Oval Office 

If the triumphs have so far been small, 
neither have there been any large mis- 
takes. The sniping is likely to lessen if the 
spirit of Jackson Hole picks up the pace of 
US.-Soviet relations. In thé meantime, 
Baker ignores the grumbling, particularly 
from his own department. If the profes- 
sional diplomats were so smart, he mut- 
tered last week, why hadn't they thought 
of inviting Shevardnadze to Wyoming? & 
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... Andon 
Capitol Hill 


What do Democrats stand for? 





BY HAYS GOREY 





n his pre-presidential incarnation, 
George Bush was the Democrats’ juiciest 
target: the perennial preppy, the suspect 
wimp, the Vice President who was always 


| offat a ball game or a funeral when weighty 


Where are the Democrats? no clearly 
Although the party re- 1 

| tained two House seats in enunciated 

special elections in Texas agenda and, 








affairs of state were being decided. But after 
eight months in the Oval Office, Bush tops 
even Ronald Reagan in popularity (70% 
approval), a reversal of fortune that has 
plunged the out party into another of its pe- 
riodic identity crises. Last week, in an orgy 
of finger pointing, party stalwarts from 
New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo to national chairman 
Ron Brown asked, in effect, 


and California last week, the 
Democrats have no clearly 
enunciated national agenda 
and, perhaps worse, no one 
to enunciate it. To a notable 
lack of enthusiasm, Brown 
nominated himself for the 
role. More logical choices 
are House Speaker Tom Fo- 
ley and Senate Majority 
Leader George Mitchell, 
since the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress is where 
differences between the par- 
ties can be most sharply de- 
fined. But both leaders are 
cautious and, to their critics, 


| the kind of nice guys who don’t win pen- 


nants. Last week showed why: 


CAPITAL GAINS 

Foley and the once powerful chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Illinois’ Dan Rostenkowski, suffered a 
stinging setback when six committee 
Democrats joined all 13 Republicans to 
help Bush redeem a campaign pledge to 
reduce this tax. Although Democrats de- 
nounced the idea in last year’s presiden- 
tial campaign as a giveaway to the rich 
(60% of its benefits will go to people with 
incomes of more than $200,000), the mea- 
sure is expected to pass in the House. 
Mitchell vows to try to derail it in the Sen- 
ate, but he is without the support of Texas’ 


Lloyd Bentsen, who as chairman of the | 


Finance Committee could be his most 


| powerful ally. 


Bentsen won acclaim for an alterna- 
tive proposal: encourage savings by ex- 
panding the deduction for contributions 
to Individual Retirement Accounts. This 





The party has 


worse,noone |, 
to enunciate it 


would provide tax benefits mostly to the 
middle class while simultaneously creat- 
ing a pool of investment funds, a goal of 
the capital-gains reduction. Before IRA 
deductions were restricted in 1986, how- 
ever, they cost the Treasury $16 billion a 
year in lost taxes. Bentsen’s proposal is 
unlikely to stop the stampede to cut capi- 
tal gains, and it could become the next 
giveaway that Congress and the President 
will seize upon. But the prospect of a huge 
loss in revenue at a time of record deficits 
will probably prove unacceptable. 


The capital-gains tax cut (from 33% 


to 19.6% for 2% years) illustrates the 
“babble of voices” that plagues Demo- 
cratic efforts to unite on an issue. Critics 
say Foley and Rostenkowski threw in the 
towel too early; Mitchell girded his loins 
too late; and Bentsen, who delivered the 
party’s response to Bush’s economic mes- 
sage last winter, favors a lower rate. 


perhaps 


~ 


CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS 
Democrats and Republicans alike are in 


| full retreat from ired elders who awakened 





belatedly to the fact that they are going to 
have to pay hefty premiums if catastroph- 
ic-illness coverage remains a part of Medi- 
care, Congress and the White House will 
probably agree to cut back on some bene- 
fits, such as payment for prescription 
drugs, to lower premiums that could 
amount to $1,600 a year for a couple. 


DRUGS 
When Delaware Senator Joe Biden deliv- 
ered the Democratic response to Bush’s 


| “War on Drugs” speech, only one net- 


work carried it live. What stuck in the 
public’s mind—and Ron Brown’s craw— 
was the image of New York Congressman 
Charles Rangel facing the cameras after a 
White House conference and urging a tax 
hike to wage the war. Moaned Brown: 
“You can hear America sigh, ‘The tax- 
and-spend Democrats.’ ” 

Congress always wages an uneven 


Foley and Mitchell: Co-opted on their own issues? 


| battle with the President, but Democratic 
political consultant Ted Van Dyk de- 
| clares, “The troops are starting to get rest- 
less. There have been no clear alterna- 
tives and damn little criticism. Foley and 
Mitchell should be out front.” Yet the 
Democrats have been mired in troubles of 
their own: the convoluted agony of the 
pay raise, the forced resignations of 
Speaker Jim Wright and whip Tony Coel- 


Frank. Nor is the climate right for com- 
bat, with the economy perking along and 
the President enjoying an extended 
honeymoon. Grouses former party chair- 
man Bob Strauss: “This is not the time to 
take on George Bush head on.” 

For his part, Foley notes that the 
Speaker no longer has the power exer- 
cised by the legendary Sam Rayburn: 
“The hierarchical society is gone, in the 
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country and in the Congress. The idea of 
government is to govern. There will be 
enough fights."’ Observes Mitchell: 
“There will be both confrontation and co- 
operation. There will not be confrontation 
for the sake of confrontation.” 
Expectably, the White House is de- 
lighted with Democratic frustrations. Po- 
litical operatives believe Bush has stolen 
the opposition’s best issues: the environ- 
ment, education, child care, the minimum 


bill will force a compromise to the Presi- 
dent’s liking). “We have co-opted them in 
areas that have traditionally been their 
strength. They don’t know what to do,” 
gloats a senior Administration official. 

He may have a point. With the Presi- 
dent barely settled into the White House, 
a few Democrats are already conceding 
his re-election in 1992 and training their 
sights on 1996, when Bush will be gone 
and the G.O.P. nominee could be Vice 
President Dan Quayle. The Democrats 
should be so lucky. = 





ho, and now the sex scandal involving | 
Massachusetts Congressman Barney | 
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wage (where Bush’s veto of a Democratic | 
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A Skeleton in Barney’s Closet 


A gay prostitute stretches the limit for sex scandals 





C ases before the House ethics 
committee are stacking up like 
planes at Washington’s National 
Airport, and so are the embarrass- 
ments for Congress. After the com- 
mittee investigates Georgia Repub- 
lican Newt Gingrich for a 
questionable book deal, it must con- 
sider Ohio Republican Donald Lu- 
kens, convicted in May of having 
sex with a 16-year-old girl. Then it 
will weigh the case of Illinois Demo- 
crat Gus Savage, accused of fon- 
dling an unwilling Peace Corps vol- 
unteer during a March trip to Zaire. 
Last week the committee agreed to 
investigate Massachusetts Demo- 
crat Barney Frank, who has admit- 
ted that he had an affair with a male 
prostitute. 

On a scale of | to HUD, Frank’s 
transgression is a low single digit: 
there is no suggestion that he used 
his public office for personal gain. In 
the eyes of some, however, private 
failings are far more serious: they go 
to a leader's judgment and charac- 
ter, as Gary Hart and John Tower 
learned. For many people, the fact that 
the scandal involves gay sex makes 
Frank’s behavior more offensive; among 
others, tolerance of homosexuality has 
shielded Frank from sharper criticism. 

At the least, Frank’s judgment was 
appallingly naive. After an initial en- 
counter in which he paid Steve Gobie $80 
for sex, the Congressman says he tried to 
lift the younger man out of drugs and 
prostitution by hiring him to run errands 
He wrote letters to Gobie’s probation offi- 
cer and paid his psychiatric bills. He al- 
lowed Gobie the use of a car and some- 
times his apartment when he was out of 
town 

After 18 months, Frank says, 
he dismissed Gobie upon discov- 
ering that he was bringing clients 
to Frank’s apartment. Two years 
later, Gobie tried unsuccessfully 
to sell his story to the Washing- 
ton Post. He then gave the story 
to the Washington Times for 
nothing, in hopes of getting a 
book contract for the male ver- 
sion of The Mayflower Madam 
This week Gobie will appear on 
Geraldo, discussing his prospects 
for a television mini-series. 

While the House could cen- 
sure Frank or reprimand him, 
colleagues and constituents so 
far have been generally sympa- 











A somber Frank faces reporters last week in Washington 


volve seducing a minor, as it does with 
Lukens, or adultery, since Frank is sin- 
gle. It is an incident from a past secret 
life that has come back to haunt a legisla- 
tor who is widely respected. Frank can 
debate and speak extemporaneously bet- 
ter than almost anyone else in the House, 
and he tackles some of its more complex 
problems like immigration and housing 
Back home, he makes sure constituents 
get help from 18 staffers who track down 
Social Security checks and Medicaid 
benefits. Though he freely disclosed in 
1987 that he was a homosexual, his dis- 
trict, which encompasses the liberal cam- 
puses of Boston and nearby blue-collar 
mill towns, re-elected him overwhelm- 





Love for sale: Gobie at the Capitol 





ingly in 1988 with 70% of the vote. 
Massachusetts Republicans have 


| jumped on the Frank affair, and the latest 


poll shows that only 45% of the Congress- 
man’s constituents still look on him 

favorably—a blow but not necessar- 
® ily a defeat, since 61% want him to 
= run for office again next year. Alex- 
ander Tennant, Massachusetts 
G.O.P. state committee director, says 
the political issue is “not Barney 
Frank’s sex life but whether the 
Congressman broke the law.” Gobie 
says he did, by abusing congressio- 
nal immunity to avoid paying 
Gobie’s parking tickets, a charge 
Frank denies. 

Earlier this month Frank apolo- 
gized to other Democrats for the em- 
barrassment he was causing. The 
audience’s eyes were not averted as 
usual, says one Congressman, be- 
cause “Barney was living in a differ- 
ent world in 1985 that most of us 
don’t understand We have 
all been stupid when we have fallen 
for the wrong person. Most of us 
were lucky enough to do it when we 
were younger.” 

One reason Frank says he re- 
vealed his homosexuality was to 
square his private and public lives, 
to protect himself from the Gobies of 
the world who don’t abide by the tacit so- 
cial contract among former spouses and 
lovers not to talk because they know so 
much. When that pact is broken, the re- 
sults can be devastating. Massachusetts 
Republican Edward Brooke, an able Sen- 
ator for two terms, lost his seat to chal- 
lenger Paul Tsongas amid divorce pro- 
ceedings in 1978, damaged by press 
reports that focused on the breakup of his 
marriage 

While university professors and col- 
lege students might be expected to toler- 
ate Frank’s affair, when he returned to his 
district it was a largely working-class 
crowd that cheered him at a parade 
through Fall River soon after the story 
, broke. Perhaps even in quiet, 
; conservative Fall River, the 
= world isn’t as neat as it used to be. 
» One must learn to forgive the sin- 
ner while hating the sin—or risk 
shutting out the daughter who 
had the abortion, the son with 
- AIDS, the nephew trapped by 
drugs. Even the most conserva- 
tive parts of the Fourth District 
may decide to believe and forgive 
Frank rather than Gobie. Maybe 
those who catch the early bus 
know better than anyone that an 
honest day’s work can sometimes 
be done no matter how messy life 
is at night. By Margaret Carlson. 
Reported by Robert Ajemian/Boston 
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He hopes to become a male Mayflower Madam. 
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It's a very special feeling people in human 
services have for others...it's gentleness and 
genuineness. Interest and concern. Hope and 
compassion. And the considerate application 
of their skills. 

Social workers, like nurses, teachers, fire- 
fighters, and municipal workers, and others in the 
not-for-profit community are truly a special breed 
of people who dedicate themselves to others. 

They care. 

yovilem-come(omus-mm@liiamel-sel-jlelem-tilem-jel-1et-) Bt: hia 


ings programs are specially created for these 
special people. 

We salute the dedication of all who work in 
teTcmpetelenColesescodilameceyieliiltteligum-leve mee) (cleteiommentco in 
our constant support. William J. Flynn, Chairman 
of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, Mutual 
of America, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10103. 
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Caring for Americans who care for us all. 








B ut for the fact that he was only a 
part-time student at Duke Universi- 
ty, he might have been rated a Big Man on 
Campus. Enrolled in 1987 in the continu- 
ing-education program, he quickly be- 
came a campus celebrity. His moniker 
helped. The short, wavy-haired chap with 
the cosmopolitan air just happened to be 
Maurice de Rothschild, wayfaring scion 
of the rich and illustrious French banker, 
Baron Guy de Rothschild. 

At least, so he said, and for two years 
he never let anyone forget it. He drove the 
little white Honda CRX, he confided, 
| only because he did not want to risk dent- 
ing his Maserati. He helped out in a re- 
search lab for a measly $100 a week, he 
said, only because his family had cut him 
off when he failed to go to Harvard. He 
would not speak French, he said, only be- 
cause Americans had such atrocious ac- 
cents. He was fond of showing pictures of 
family mansions clipped out of maga- 
zines, When going away for a few days he 
would confide he was off for some sailing 
with the Kennedys 
month at the Campus Florist on bouquets 
that went to people in Philadelphia or 





for the hospitality.” 

So it went for two years around Duke 
and Durham. When the putative noble- 
man had to borrow a few dollars from 
friends, it seemed to pain him royally 





Big Scam on Campus 


A bogus Frenchman gives a course in con 





He spent $200 a | 


New York with cards that said, “Thanks | 
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The faux Rothschild when life was easy 


When he could string together enough 
credit, he was a sport, once laying on a 
swank downtown party for the Duke 
swimming team he managed. He lived in 
an ordinary town house, but it was ele- 














good wine. He boasted about his friend- 
ships with Kevin Costner, Burt Reynolds 
and other Hollywood celebrities. 

Eventually, a few acquaintances be- 
gan to wonder about Maurice. It appeared 
odd, to say the least, that he could speak 
only halting French. And what about 
those vivid blue contact lenses? And 
where did he get that Southern accent? If 
he was in his mid-30s as he looked, what 
was he doing in school? Was this guy for 
real? 

As it turned out, no. Ata Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon convention in Cincinnati last 
summer, Rothschild created such a vulgar 
scene complaining to the hotel desk that 
his fraternity brothers decided to check 
into his background. They learned that 
another guy named Rothschild had 
pulled off some funny business at the SAE 
chapter in Berkeley years before. After 
they demanded that he prove his identity, 


| Maurice skipped town. He showed up in 


Bronxville, N.Y., to pick up his belong- 
ings from a rented room and has not been 
sighted since. 

Last week Duke’s campus daily, the 
Chronicle, reported that the phony 
Frenchman was Mario Cortez Jr., 37, of El 
Paso. In 1967, said the daily, he changed 
his name to Mauro Jeffery Rothschild. 
Wherever and whoever he may be, Roth- 
schild left thousands of dollars in debts at 
Duke, including $14,000 owed to one 
friend and a $400 tab at the florist. He also 
left a legacy of stories that ought to last a 
generation at least. By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by Stephen Pomper/New York and Don 
Winbush/Atlanta 


gantly appointed and always stocked with | 








TIPSY TYRANT? US. efforts to topple him 
has not 
stopped the State Department from leaking 
unsubstantiated stories about Panamanian 
strongman Manuel Noriega. The latest one 
claims that Noriega goes on drinking binges, 
during which he supposedly orders the arrest 
of political foes or the murder of “gringos.” 
When he sobers up, Noriega is said to be 
“very grateful” to learn that his commands 


have come a cropper, but that 


were not obeyed 





guy doing here?” 


SOUTHERN STRATEGY. A conservative Southerner often 
occupies a post in the Democratic congressional leadership. 
That changed in the Jim Wright shakeout 


PICKY, PICKY. George Bush seems to have 
something in common with former President 
Jimmy Carter—an obsession with minor lo- 
gistic details. He insists on approving the pas- 
senger manifests on his official flights. One 
VIP came close to getting bumped from a 
flight to Miami last month when Bush belat- 
edly spotted his name and asked, “What's this 


Grapevine 
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Ronald Reagan returns to Los 
Angeles after surgery: “I’m 
giving my barber a week off.” 


Ed Jenkins lost his bid for majority leader, 
and Beryl 
whipped in the race for party whip. Mindful 
of his need for conservative support, Speaker 
Tom Foley plans to create a new leadership 
slot and quietly maneuver a Southerner into 
the job. But neither Anthony nor Jenkins 
need bother to apply. The party leadership 
is miffed that both broke ranks by voting for 
a capital-gains tax cut backed by George 
Bush. 


Anthony of Arkansas was 


STOP THE BULLDOZERS. The city council 
in rural Moultrie, Ga., thought it had won a 
small battle in the war against narcotics last 
May when the state awarded a $700,000 
grant to rehabilitate “Rat Row,” a squalid 
three-block stretch of housing now occupied 
by drug dealers. But many of the buildings 
scheduled for razing are over 50 years old 
and meet federal standards for historic pres- 


ervation. So Moultrie must now spend more 


Georgia's 


than $10,000 on a study outlining how it will preserve the 
character of the area during renovation. Meanwhile, the 
crack sales continue. 
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Wading birds 
like cattle 
egrets have 
declined 90% 


Last Gasp for the Everglades 


A surprise lawsuit may keep Florida’s wetlands from choking on pollution 


BY JAMES CARNEY 


nce it was a forbidding wilderness 

of marshland and saw grass that 

had to be drained and tamed be- 
fore southern Florida could realize its rich 
potential. Today the Everglades—what is 
left of it—is surrounded by an urban 
sprawl of 4.5 million people. Thriving 
sugarcane farms carved out of its north- 
ern reaches drain pollutants into its water; 
Air Force jets boom over its skies. The 1.4 
million-acre Everglades National Park, 
created in 1947, has become an endan- 
gered relic in the nation’s fourth most 
populous state. “Make no mistake,” says 
outgoing park superintendent Michael 
Finley, “the Everglades is dying.” 

But not without a fight. Last fall, 
while candidate George Bush was pro- 
claiming himself an environmentalist, the 
Republican U.S. Attorney in Miami sued 





the state of Florida for breaking its own 
laws by pumping pollutants onto federal 
lands. State officials, including Republi- 
can Governor Bob Martinez, were 
stunned. Florida’s farmers, who harvest 
nearly half the cane sugar produced in the 
US. and contribute $2 billion a year to the 
state economy, cried foul. In the past 
month the battle intensified when the 
South Florida Water Management Dis- 
trict, the main defendant in the suit, pro- 
posed a new pollution-control plan aimed 
at persuading U.S. Attorney Dexter Leh- 
tinen to back off. Lehtinen’s reply: “We 
are going forward with the litigation ag- 
gressively.” The battle may drag on for 
years and end up as the most expensive 
environmental lawsuit ever 

If successful, the suit could be a land- 
mark for national parks trying to reach | 
outside their boundaries to protect their 
ecosystems. The “river of grass,” as the 


Everglades was named by naturalist Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, is one of the larg- 
est wetlands systems in the world, and the 
most imperiled. Despite the protection of 
the national park, the population of wad- 
ing birds has dropped from more than 2.5 
million in the 1930s to 250,000. Thirteen 
Everglades animals are now endangered 
species. Only about 30 Florida panthers 
remain, and in recent years several have 
been killed on roads cutting through the 
area. Half the original Everglades has 
been lost to development. Now the biggest 
threat comes not from bulldozers but in 
nutrient-laden runoff from sugarcane and 
vegetable farms that lie to the north, be- 
tween the Everglades and its chief source 
of water, Lake Okeechobee 

The Federal Government contends 
that Florida, despite overwhelming de- 
mands on its limited natural resources, 
can re-create the ecological balance nec- 





U.S. Attorney Lehtinen has 
sued the state for ignoring 
its own water-purity laws 





Naturalists paddle through the 
park to check on the water level 
and quality, and to measure 

the bird population 











| essary to keep the Everglades alive. The 


















water that replenishes the marshland 
once spilled out of Lake Okeechobee in a 
shallow sheet 50 miles wide, moving slow- 
ly south for 180 miles before emptying 
into Florida Bay. But since the mid-1960s, 
the lake overflow has been channeled 
through a massive flood-control project— 
1.400 miles of canals and hydraulic 
pumps that can drain a field or rush water 
to urban centers on command. Using 
computers, engineers now try to mimic 
the natural flow into the park. If water 
levels fluctuate even by a matter of inches, 
the ecology of the Everglades can change 
radically. The same holds true if the water 
is polluted. 

“There's nothing simple about trying 
to replicate nature,” says Jim Webb, re- 
gional director of the Wilderness Society, 
“but it has to be done.” Florida’s research 
shows that high levels of phosphates and 
nitrates from farm runoff have trans- 
formed more than 20,000 acres of Ever- 
glades saw grass into cattails. These intrud- 
ers, which thrive in high-nutrient water, 
suck the oxygen from the marsh and suffo- 
cate aquatic life at the bottom of the Ever- 
glades food chain. On shallow ponds and 
canals, nutrient-fed algae grow so thick 
that they block the sun from underwater 
plants. So far, most of the damage is con- 
fined to Loxahatchee National Wildlife 
Preserve—an Everglades habitat abutting 
the farms—and state conservation areas 
just north of the national park. “It’s like a 
cancer,” says park superintendent Finley, 
“and the cancer is moving south.” 

US. Attorney Lehtinen, 43, grew up in 
Homestead, next to the park, and was ap- 
pointed federal prosecutor for South Flori- 
da in June 1988, just when George Bush 





was campaigning for the White House by 
promising “no net loss of wetlands.” An 
Army paratrooper who was badly wound- 
ed in the face in Viet Nam, Lehtinen was a 
Democratic state legislator when he mar- 
ried a Republican colleague, Ileana Ros; a 
year later, he switched to the G.O.P. Last 
month Ileana Ros-Lehtinen won election 
to Congress to fill Claude Pepper's seat. As 
a legislator, Lehtinen earned a reputation 
as a hot-tempered, brainy conservative 
who preferred taking on the Establishment 


to joining it. 
C charged—correctly—that Lehtinen 
went to court without consulting ei- 
ther the Justice or the Interior Depart- 
ment. Governor Martinez asked Attorney 
General Dick Thornburgh to settle the suit 
or drop it. Last December Lehtinen was 
summoned to Washington for a review of 


ritics of the Everglades suit 


his actions. It seemed the suit would be | 


scrapped, but Lehtinen, by agreeing to 
drop the most sweeping charges, returned 
with both Justice and Interior on his side. 
“I didn’t invent the environmental 
laws,” says Lehtinen, who denies that he is 
using the Everglades to promote his politi- 
cal fortunes. “All we are asking is that the 
state of Florida abide by what is already 
on the books.” To comply, however, the 
state will have to take on the powerful sug- 
ar lobby. While not a defendant, sugar is 
clearly the suit’s target. For Florida to 
meet Lehtinen’s water-purity standards, 
farmers would have to convert at least 
40,000 acres into marshes to filter their 
pollution. Instead, the sugar industry has 
questioned the U.S. Attorney’s motives 
and disputed his scientists’ data. “The first 
question is, Which sugar mill will you put 








work?” asks Andy Rackley, general man- 
ager of the Florida Sugar Cane League. If 
growers are forced to give up land, he 
claims, the entire industry could collapse. 
The water-management district is 
also angry. John Wodraska, the district 
director, claims that the lawsuit is a nui- 
sance that only delays his staff from work- 
ing on a plan to save the Everglades. 
Moreover, the suit is costing a fortune in 
both state and federal funds. Beyond the 
Justice Department’s considerable ex- 
penses, the water district's board has 
spent $980,000 on legal fees and expects 
to dole out at least $175,000 more a 
month, Yet a majority of board members 
seem as recalcitrant as the farmers. “If 
[Lehtinen] wants to fight, let’s go ahead,” 
said board member Doran Jason at one 
meeting. “There has to be a change,” 
counters Nathaniel P. Reed, a former top 
Interior official who once served on the 
water district’s board. “If sugar doesn’t 


agree to the plan, the environmental com- | 


munity will go to war.” 

More is at stake than the future of a 
habitat for alligators, wading birds and 
other swamp life. “This is not just an ar- 
gument between greedy farmers and anx- 
ious environmentalists,” says the Wilder- 
ness Society's Webb. “It’s a planning issue 
of fundamental proportions. It’s the future 
of South Florida.” If the river of grass 
turns into a sea of cattails, the 
water supply for coastal cities from West 
Palm Beach to Miami could dry up, anda 
sunny subtropical paradise could become 
a barren wasteland. Floridians are com- 
ing to realize how much they too depend 
on the vast marshland that once seemed 


out of business? Who will you put out of 














so useless. a 


of the park 


just outside the park 


- and an Air Force base on the 
south are squeezing the life out 


Acanal clogged with growth 
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FIVE-SPEED TRANSMISSION 
HALOGEN HEADLAMPS 

TINTED GLASS 

STEEL-BELTED RADIALS 

KNIT UPHOLSTERY 
DOUBLE-WALL CARGO BED 
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If you don't look at an Isuzu when 
youre looking for a pickup, you could 
miss out on quite a lot. 

Because for just $7548} the 
Isuzu pickup comes complete with 
every one of the standard features 
you see listed on this sticker. Every- 
thing from five-speed transmission 
to halogen headlamps. 

Even though the Toyota has a 
higher base price, it only comes with 
some of these standards. And once 
it’s equipped with all these features, 
the Toyota would end up costing you 
over $500 more than the Isuzu. 

But it still wouldn't be as good a 
pickup. Because Isuzu gives you a big- 
ger payload, better mileage and more 
leg and shoulder room than Toyota. 

So before you. [ forfree tsuzu brochures | 
buya pickup, look (__‘# 0) 24-4549 
in our window. Otherwise 
you may be throwing your 
money out of one. 


Isuzu Pickups 








TEXAS 


A Hairy 
Legal Issue 


Once was bad enough, so when 
Houston school authorities this 
fall banned his two teenage 
sons from classes because of 
their long hair for the second 


time, Wilburn Wilkinson, 48, | 


decided to go to court. The di- 
vorced electronics technician 
sued the Spring Branch (Tex- 
as) Independent School Dis- 
trict, charging that North- 
brook High School is discrimi- 
nating against his sons Brian, 
17, and Travis, 15, by enforc- 
ing a dress and appearance 
code that controls male—but 
not female—hair length 

Since last October the boys 
have been exiled from class be- 
cause the school prohibits male 
hair below the shoulders 


HUD 


More Silence 
From Sam 


Friday was supposed to be a 
big day for Samuel Pierce, 
Ronald Reagan's Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Pierce had agreed to tes- 
tify before the House subcom- 
mittee investigating charges 
that his department had a soft 
spot for well-connected Re- 
publicans who garnered huge 





A view of the submerged stash 


Sunken Garden 
Of Gold 


In 1857, on its 44th voyage 
carrying passengers and gold 
from Panama to New York, 


Attorney Darrell McAlexander and the brothers Wilkinson 


Theirs reaches the middle of 
their backs. Last year short- 
haired Wilkinson tutored them 
at home, but was later fined 
$25 for violating the compul- 


fees for helping developers 
land multimillion-dollar feder- 
al housing contracts. But 
Pierce, known as Silent Sam, 
decided to live up to the name 
He informed the panel, headed 
by California’s Democratic 
Congressman Tom Lantos, 
that he was canceling his ap- 
pearance. He said his newly 
hired lawyers needed more 
time to prepare 

Pierce’s sudden withdraw- 
al drew bipartisan fire. Lam- 
basting him for “deceitful” 


the S.S. Central 
America ran 
into a_ killer 


> sank in 8,000 ft. 
> of water 200 
miles off the 
2 South Carolina 
coast. On board 
were an esti- 
mated 77,000 
ounces of gold 
bullion worth at 
least $28 mil- 
lion today. Last week a salvage 
syndicate that located the 
wreck two years ago began re- 
covering what engineer Thom- 
as Thompson, 37, said was 
“like the classic sunken trea- 
sures you read about as a kid 
It is like a garden of gold grow- 


~ hurricane and 


sory school-attendance law. 
He has hired a lawyer, Darrell 
McAlexander, with shoulder- 
length hair and a drooping Fu 
Manchu mustache = 


conduct, Lantos said the ex 

Cabinet member had broken a 
“gentleman's agreement” con- 
cluded after two earlier delays 
granted at his request. “Not 
only is Silent Sam silent,” said 
Ohio Republican Donald Lu- 





kens, “apparently today he’s 


also invisible."’ Republican 
members are expected to sup- 
port Democrats this week 
when the subcommittee pon- 
ders whether to compel Pierce 
to appear before it by issuing 
him a subpoena ° 


ing from the bottom and hang- 
ing from beams. It is dripping 
with gold coins.” One gold 
brick weighed more than 62 
Ibs. No one can guess how 
much more gold might have 
been brought aboard by the 
425 passengers who died in the 
sinking; many were Califor- 
nians fresh from the gold rush. 

The salvage operation is fi- 
nanced by a group of Ohio in- 
vestors who put up $7 million 
Aboard the recovery ship Arc- 
tic Discover is a team of scien- 
lists studying the ecosystem 
around the sunken steamer 
But Thompson concedes that 
new knowledge is merely a 
fringe benefit. Says he: “With- 
out the gold, we would not be 
here.” a 
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Another AK-47 
Massacre 


At 8:30 a.m. last Thursday, 
John Tingle, an employee at 
Louisville’s Standard-Gra- 
vure Co., was startled to see a 
former co-worker. Joseph 
Wesbecker, 47, was carrying a 
duffel bag, an AK-47 rifle and 
a 9-mm handgun. “I told 
them I'd be back,” Wesbecker 
growled at Tingle. “Back off 
and get out of the way.” Tin- 
gle and several other workers 
quickly locked themselves in a 
bathroom, and Wesbecker 
took an elevator to the third- 
floor offices, looking for 
bosses or supervisors. Finding 
none, he worked his way 
downstairs, gunning down 
victims 

When he reached the press 
room, Wesbecker shot himself 
with the pistol and fell face 
down in a pool of blood. Survi- 
vors counting bodies found 
seven dead and 13 wounded, 


Tears at the horror 


five critically—the biggest toll 
by a mass killer since another 
nut with an AK-47 sprayed a 
Stockton, Calif., schoolyard 
and killed five children last 
January. Investigators said 
Wesbecker, a former press- 
man, had harbored a grudge 
against his ex—-employers since 
going on total disability for 
mental illness. Said Joe White, 
a Standard-Gravure employee 
“This guy’s been talking about 
this for a year. He’s paranoid, 
and he thought everyone was 
after him.” Wi 
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REFUGEES 


The Great Escape 





By allowing thousands of East Germans to flee to West Germany, Hungary 


World 








infuriates its Warsaw Pact ally. But how will the new arrivals fare? 


An exultant couple display their new passports after completing the journey to the West 
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Most refugees define a better life in terms that cannot be measured in deutsche marks 








BY JILL SMOLOWE 


istoric moments are often tame 
and unspontaneous affairs, 
played out in marble halls amid 
the flutter of flags and the trum- 
peting of national anthems. Pen is put to 
treaty, palm grasps palm in a handshake 
of newfound understanding and—pop! 
a burst of flashbulbs records the moment 
for posterity. But as the cold war winds 
down, history is offering up startling new 
images that bear none of the hallmarks of 
traditional statesmanship. Last week his- 
tory was made amid the flutter of colorful 


| balloons, the sputtering of rattletrap Tra- 


bants and Wartburgs and—pop!—the 
burst of champagne corks. It was the 
Great Trek Westward, and as East Ger- 
mans headed for new lives in West Ger- 
many, the world witnessed a unique spec- 
tacle: an East European country defying 
its Warsaw Pact brethren and openly col- 
laborating with the West to aid and abet 
refugees in their flight to freedom 

The dramatic stampede of more than 
14,000 East Germans into West Germany 
last week followed Hungary’s decision to 
grant the refugees passage across its bor- 
der with Austria. The ensuing crush 
marked the largest mass exodus from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain since the Berlin 
Wall was erected in 1961. True, the flow 
was a trickle compared with the hemor- 
rhage of 3 million East Germans to the 
West between 1949 and 1961. But this 
time there was the remarkable sight of 
Hungary bucking its Communist ally to 
assist the East German refugees in their 
quest to begin new lives in a capitalist na- 
tion. To open its borders, Budapest sus- 
pended key paragraphs ofa 1969 bilateral 
treaty between Hungary and East Ger- 
many that forbids the unauthorized pas- 
sage of citizens of either country into third 
countries. Budapest’s bold maneuver pro- 
vided the West with a vivid glimpse of 
fractures within the Warsaw Pact—and 
raised unnerving questions about the ref- 
ugee tide that might ensue if the Iron Cur- 
tain was completely dismantled 

East Germany responded to the crisis 
with maximal rhetoric and minimal ac- 
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tion. It trained much of the heat 























on West Germany, charging it 
with an “attempt to destabilize” 
East Germany. But the East 
German media also raged 
against Hungary, accusing it of 
“trading human lives for pieces 
of silver,” a pointed suggestion 
that Hungary had swapped the 
refugees for hard West German 
currency. Two days after the 
border was thrown open, East 
Germany charged that Hungary 
was in “clear violation of legal 
treaties” and demanded that it 
stop letting the refugees through. 
Budapest angrily dismissed the 
charges and asserted that it was 
not willing to become a “refugee 
camp” for East Germany’s prob- 
lem. Hungarian Foreign Minis- 
ter Gyula Horn rejected the 
charges of payments from West 
Germany as “unacceptable and 
insulting,” then hinted that East 
Germany might be guilty of the 
same. Horn had a point: since 
1961, East Germany has de- 
manded cash from West Ger- 
many before granting legal exit 
permits for many of its citizens. 
This year alone, Bonn is expected to pay 
East Berlin $200 million for refugee reset- 
tlement. For all of Hungary’s righteous in- 
dignation, however, it is believed that quiet 
promises were made by Bonn that will 
translate into generous aid. 

The decision to open the border came 
only after a tortuous debate within the 


Central Committee of the ruling Hungar- | 
| ian Socialist Workers’ Party. Hard-liners 


argued that existing agreements with oth- 
er socialist states must be upheld, while 
reformers said it was more important to 
meet international obligations, among 
them the 1975 Helsinki agreements and 
the U.N. convention on refugees. Imre 
Pozsgay, the party's pre-eminent reform- 
er, told TIME, “We took the step that em- 
braced the higher of the principles in- 
volved, that of human rights.” 

Most of Eastern Europe followed the 
lead of Moscow, which attempted to avoid 
intra-alliance finger pointing and instead 
blamed Bonn. As for Hungary, the Soviets 
displayed cautious sympathy. In an inter- 
view with the BBC, Foreign Ministry 


| spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov said that 


Hungary was “in a Catch-22 situation. On 
the one hand, it had an agreement with 
the [German Democratic Republic] not 
to allow G.D.R. citizens to travel to a 
third country. On the other hand, it had 
all these people there. It was a very diffi- 
cult, very unusual situation.” 

In truth, it was the Soviet Union that 
was in a very difficult and very unusual 
Situation. Hungary, along with Poland, is 
the most enthusiastic East-bloc supporter 
of Mikhail Gorbachev's reforms. More- 
over, Gorbachev has pledged noninterfer- 


-~ 
At the Hengersberg camp near Passau, newcomers wait patiently for pocket money and papers 


ence in East European affairs. At the 
same time, Gorbachev does not want to 
preside over the collapse of the Warsaw 
Pact. Moscow's unease may in part ex- 
plain the arrival of Soviet Politburo Mem- 
ber Yegor Ligachev in East Berlin last 
week. Moscow said the trip was long 
planned, but there was little doubt that 
the presence of Ligachev, a hard-liner 
known for his resistance to Gorbachev's 
reforms, could not help reassuring intran- 
sigent East Germany that its ties with 
Moscow remained solid. If East Germany 
was also quietly being urged to adopt a 
more flexible posture, Ligachev was the 
man to deliver the message. 

The diplomatic ballet, however, was a 
mere sideshow to the drama of the border 
crossings. When the order came from Bu- 
dapest at midnight last Sunday, Hungar- 


Welcomed by their new homeland, 
East Germans immediately receive: 


m= Apassport 

= $125 

= Unemployment and 
health benefits 

= Low-interest loans of 
as much as $5,000 

= Free meals and 
temporary lodging 





Willkommen Wagon 











| citizens win the Hungarian Open!” } 
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ian border guards blocking the 600-yard 
crossing at Hegyeshalom to the Austrian 
town of Nickelsdorf smiled and began to 
wave the refugees through. Across they 
came, on foot and bicycles, in German 
Wartburgs and Czech Skodas. Some driv- 
ers paused to put black tape over the first 
Dand the R on their DDR vehicle-identifi- 
cation stickers, leaving a single D for 
Deutschland. “What a Monday!” cried an 
Austrian radio newscaster. “Boris Becker 
wins the U.S. Open, and lots of D.D.R. 


Most moved on quickly, eager to com- 
plete the 250-mile trek across Austria to 
their new homeland. Cries of “Free at 
last!” filled the air as newcomers leaped 
from their vehicles to kiss the West Ger- 
man asphalt. In Passau, volunteers passed 
out candy and fruit to sleepy-eyed chil- 
dren, who must have thought they had 
awakened in the midst of a carnival. “I 
came for her,” said a young father, hoist- 
ing his daughter into his arms. “She de- 
serves more than a life in East Germany.” 
The first signs were promising. Because 
Bonn acknowledges only one German cit- 
izenship, the refugees were automatically 
recognized as citizens and as such were 
showered with gifts and benefits. Moun- 
tains of donated clothes piled up at the re- 
ception camps, and the refugees received 
a minimum of $125 to cover immediate 
expenses. As citizens, the refugees were 
also entitled to unemployment payments. 

But most are unlikely to be on the dole 
for long. Potential employers quickly de- 
scended on the camps, seeking to hire ev- 
eryone from welders and machinists to 
carpenters, bakers and locksmiths. In the 
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Schdppingen area near the Dutch border, 
there were 5,000 job proposals chasing 
just 1,500 refugees. “I am swimming in 
offers,” said Dennis Kiesewalter, 22, a 
roofer. “At home I was told about unem- 
ployment here.” The outpouring of jobs 
probably startled some West Germans as 
well; the unemployment rate currently 
stands at almost 7%. The fact is, however, 
that the East Germans offer employers 
certain advantages that most natives do 
not. The newcomers, by and large, are 
mobile, are accustomed to working hard- 
er than many West Germans and are not 
finicky about getting their hands dirty. 


hey are also on average far youn- 

ger than the East Germans who 

beat a path to West Germany's 

door in the past. According to 
polls conducted for the Ministry for Intra- 
German Relations, more than half of the 
refugees are under 30, and only 17% are 
over 40. Surveys showed that fully 86% 
have vocational or professional training, 
and an equal number held down profes- 
sional jobs in East Germany. All of those 
polled owned television sets back home, 
almost two-thirds owned private cars, and 
15% had weekend homes. 

Clearly, most of the new flood of refu- 
gees are not compelled westward by eco- 
nomic distress. True, the consumer offer- 
ings in West Germany far outstrip what is 
available back home, but East Germany 
enjoys the best living standard of any East 
European country. Most of the refugees, 
however, define a better life in terms that 
cannot be measured in deutsche marks. 
Of those polled, almost three-quarters 
said they were driven by the lack of free- 
dom of expression and travel. Almost as 
many said they wanted more personal re- 
sponsibility for their own destiny. As 
Heide Zitzmann, 37, a schoolteacher, 
summed it up, “I felt buried alive.” 

Mixed in, largely unnoticed, among 
the thousands of East Germans making 
the trek westward was a handful of Ru- 
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Searching through mounds of clothes at the Vilshoten camp 
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manians and Soviets. That trickle could 
portend problems for all of Europe. While 
the Germans are a special case with their 
historic claims to a single nationhood, 
other East Europeans are eyeing Hunga- 
ry’s hole in the Iron Curtain and fantasiz- 
ing about life on the other side. 

Hungary has made plain that its 
opening for the East Germans is a 
“unique step” and does not extend to oth- 
ers. But the increasing porousness of the 
East-West border coincides with the dis- 
integration of the economies of most of 
Eastern Europe, and it does not require 
much imagination to foresee that others 
might try to crash borders. “If our peres- 
troika succeeds and theirs fails,” warns a 
top French foreign-policy adviser, refer- 
ring to Western Europe’s plans for a sin- 
gle market by the end of 1992, “then it 
will not just be the East Germans scram- 
bling to get out.” Precisely such a prospect 
is turning immigration into a hot political 
issue in many European countries, and 





a By the end of this year, more 
than 100,000 will have left. 











tsapectiad alain beald tet eve job postings 


will enable xenophobic parties like 
France’s National Front and West Ger- 
many’s Republican Party to climb still 
further in the polls. The problem is com- 
pounded by the European Community 
plans for 1992, which will ease border 
travel throughout Western Europe. 

Compassion is unlikely to run very high. 
“Until recently, refugees from Eastern Eu- 
rope could play the persecution card,” saysa 
senior E.C. official. “But with the political 
reforms that have taken place in Poland and 
Hungary, it is going to be harder for refugees 
to meet the test.” The U.S. is already facing 
up to that question now as Congress prods 
the Bush Administration to up its proposed 
annual quota of 50,000 Soviet Jewish refu- 
gees. Last week Jewel Lafontant, the US. 
coordinator for refugee affairs, raised a 
storm when she suggested that those denied 
US. entry could “always go to Israel or re- 
turn to Russia. In these days of glasnost, 
that’s not an impossible thing.” 

Moreover, if the reforms now being 
undertaken in Eastern Europe are going 
to stick, it is in no one’s interest to drain 
these countries of their best and brightest. 
As former West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt wrote last week in Die Zeit, 
“We shouldn't invite the G.D.R. to bleed 
itself out.” 

The longer-term challenge for Eastern 
Europe will be to create economic as well as 
political conditions that will encourage its 
citizens to remain at home. In the shorter 
term, however, Hungary has found a tem- 
porary solution toan immediate problem. It 
remains unclear how long that option will 
remain. For the moment, Budapest seems 
inclined to allow its border with Austria to 
stay open at least another few weeks. If the 
tide continues, East Germany may tighten 
up on its citizens’ travel to Hungary, and 
Hungary itself may begin to impose visa re- 
quirements on visitors. In the meantime, 
history is being made at the border crossing 
at Hegyeshalom. —Reported by John Borrell/ 
Budapest, William Mader/London and William 
Rademaekers/Bonn 
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East Germany: The More Things Change... 


arly next month the leaders of 

East Germany will gather on 
Marx-Engels Square to begin a three- 
day celebration of their country’s 40th 
anniversary. Guest of honor at the 
speeches and parades will be Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev, whose 
program of reforms has been dismissed 
as “unnecessary” by the aged, tradi- 
tion-bound leaders who will be his 
hosts. If past birthdays are any indica- 
tion, the East German speakers will 
proclaim how every day “the superior- 
ity of socialist society is clearly 
demonstrated.” 

Those lofty words, however, are 
hardly likely to clear the smog of 
despondency that has enveloped East 
Germany. Even before thousands of its 
most talented young people streamed 
to the West last week, the part of divid- 
ed Germany that is still a dictatorship 
was Clouded over with feelings of de- 
jection and frustration—the result of 
being held captive by a Stalinist gov- 
ernment that refuses to change when 
the world all around it is changing. 

A blend of Prussian thoroughness 
and Marxist ideology, the German 
Democratic Republic for decades pro- 
vided the highest standard of living in 
Eastern Europe. Now the production machine has grown old 
and uncompetitive, and economic growth is less than 1% a 
year. The Communist youth daily Junge Welt asked last 
week what must be done to keep its citizens from being 
“lured away by shop windows filled with bananas.” But it is 
not simply economic hardship in the East that motivates 
those who flee to the West. The refugees who arrived in West 
Germany stressed that it was the all-intrusive influence of 
the Communist Party on their daily lives that finally per- 
suaded them to leave. 

East Germans normally compare their lives with those 
of West Germans, but they are also well informed about 
events in the Soviet Union, Poland and Hungary. Their frus- 
tration has mounted as they watch those countries experi- 
menting with glasnost and perestroika. But party chief Erich 
Honecker, 77, made it clear 











A flash of hope amid the despondency 


Germany, its leaders fear, would sim- 
ply hasten the swallowing of their state 
by the larger Federal Republic next 
door. In the well-noted words of senior 
Communist Party ideologist Otto 
Reinhold, “What reason would a capi- 
talist G.D.R. have for existing next to 
a capitalist Federal Republic? None, 
naturally.” 

It is the legitimacy and the very 
existence of the G.D.R. that Honecker 
is trying to protect by rejecting reform, 
though the impression he generates is 
more akin to paralysis. The air of con- 
fusion and impotence in East Berlin 
has intensified since he dropped out of 
sight on Aug. 14. Officially, he is recu- 
perating from a gallbladder operation, 
but the whispers have grown louder 
that he has cancer. Even if Honecker’s 
political life is over, his successor is not 
expected to deviate from the status quo 
course Honecker has set. The consen- 
sus among the Politburo’s 26 members 
(average age: 68) is that a refusal to 
change guarantees stability. 

Honecker’s most likely successors, 
veteran Politburo members Egon 
Krenz, 52, and Ginter Mittag, 62, who 
have been filling in for him at public 
ceremonies, are at least as conserva- 
tive. The rise of either of them to the top job would mean no 
change from the present course. “They are signaling that the 
old line is the right line for the future,” says Fred Oldenburg, 
senior analyst at the Federal Institute for East European and 
International Studies in Cologne. 

In the pre-Gorbachev era, the Soviets could have been 
expected to step in and order some relaxation as an anti- 
dote to rising internal pressures. Now the Soviets have put 
themselves on the sidelines by vowing noninterference in 
the domestic affairs of Eastern Europe. In a report to the 
Kremlin that leaked in West Germany last week, Valen- 
tin Falin, head of the international department of the So- 
viet party’s Central Committee, said the East German 
leadership had “sharply rebuffed” advice from Moscow 
but was ‘powerless’ to deal with the crisis. 
He predicted that “hard-to- 
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that such social and economic 
reforms will not be forthcom- 
ing. The authorities in East 
Berlin even took the unfrater- 
nal step of banning Soviet pub- 
lications that carried “distort- 
ed portrayals of history.” 
Honecker and his col- 
leagues are well aware that 
theirs is a rump state, legiti- 
mized only by the practice of 
what they call socialism. Hun- 
gary and Poland could dilute 
their socialism and still remain 
ethnic and national entities. 








control mass demonstrations” 
would break out in East Ger- 
many by early next year. 

Last week Mittag declared, 
“Nothing and no one will di- 
vert us from the course of 
doing everything for the well- 
being and happiness of the 
people.” If East Germans are 
paying any attention, steadfast 
pledges like that can only in- 
_ crease the flow of émigrés to 
the West. —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Clive Freeman/West 
Berlin and William Rademaekers/ 
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But such experiments in East 


Honecker dozes while Krenz, left, is ready to step in 


Bonn 
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Open IOO00 new locations 


With AT&T 800 Service, your business 
can grow faster. And for a lot less than 
you thought. 

Imagine having branches in every 
corner of the country. Imagine them being 
built in just a few days. Imagine the profits 
from all those locations. 

That's what it feels like to have one 
of AT&T's family of 800 services. Almost 
instantly, youre reaching customers nation 
wide to increase revenue,expand markets 
and improve service. No matter what 


©1989 AT&T 


your business is or how big it is, ATST has 
an 800 service that’s remarkably effective. 
And surprisingly affordable. 

Why AT&T? Compared to our basic 
800 service, other 800 services are 30% 
more likely to block your customers calls. 
And lost calls mean lost business. Plus, 
they take up to 50% longer to connect calls, 
which means impatient customers may 
just hang up for good. 

In addition, no other service has AT&T's 
range of advanced 800 features to help all 











by Tuesday. 


your customers reach you more efficiently. 
Not only does AT&T 800 Service offer 
the best quality, it also comes at an extremely 
competitive price. Through October 17, you 
can have AT&T 800 Service, or add advanced 
800 features, with no installation charge. 
Which makes AT&T 800 Service an incredible 
value that can help your business grow 
incredibly fast. 
Call your AT&T Account Executive 
or 1800 222-0400 for details about how this 
offer can apply to your business 
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SOVIET UNION 


— et a x 
At home with the Yashugins: jobs are drying up, and they may lose their right to vote 





Look Who’s Feeling Picked On 





Russian minorities become targets for discrimination in some 
republics, adding ethnic hostility to Gorbachev's many woes 


fe ussians suffering discrimination in 
the Soviet Union? It sounds about as 
likely as the English becoming second- 
class citizens in parts of Great Britain. 
But that is how many of the 30 million 
Russians feel who live in the U.S.S.R.’s 
restive “ethnic republics” like Moldavia, 
the Ukraine and the Baltic states of Lat- 
via, Lithuania and Estonia. In the throes 
of a quest for their own independence, 
nationalists in those areas are denouncing 
the Russians living among them as “occu- 
piers” and “migrants.” They are enacting 
voting laws that disenfranchise many 
Russians and are forcing them to learn 


the local languages or lose their jobs. 

Russians often see this as an attempt 
to kick them out of the homes they have 
inhabited for generations. So they have 
been hitting back with strikes that, if they 
persist, could wreck the economies of 
some republics. And in Moscow, Com- 
munist conservatives have seized on the 
Russians’ plight to justify a crackdown on 
the nationalist movements. News reports 
in the capital deliver a crude subtext: eth- 
nic Russians are the victims of nationalist 
extremists. Politburo members like Victor 
Chebrikov, former KGB chief, thunder 
that those whipping up ethnic strife 


“should not go unpunished, no matter 
what flags they raise and what brightly 
colored national costumes they wear.” 

Mikhail Gorbachev needs this ruckus 
about as much as Custer needed more In- 
dians. The Soviet President is already try- 
ing to cope with a sour national mood 
that is turning bitter amid steadily wors- 
ening shortages of meat, sugar, butter, 
salt, matches, soap and even warm winter 
clothing. Now tea, a beverage the Soviets 
consume in vast quantities, has suddenly 
disappeared from store shelves. Said a 
woman standing in line for lemons in 
Moscow: “They talk about the years of 
stagnation [Gorbachev’s term for the 
Brezhnev era], but at least while we stag- 
nated we ate.” 

In a country where problems are en- 
demic, things seem to be spiraling out of 
control, and the possibility that Gorba- 
chev’s great experiment could collapse 
has gained currency. Rumors of coups or 
impending civil war have circulated so 
widely that Gorbachev felt obliged to de- 
nounce them in a TV speech early this 
month, accusing both left and right of 
spreading false alarms. The Communist 
Party Central Committee is scheduled to 
meet this week to discuss the nationalities 
crisis; Gorbachev reportedly will seek its 
backing to fire more of his critics from the 
Politburo. 

But cooling the country’s ethnic strife 
will take more than a few dismissals. 
How does Moscow satisfy the growing 
hunger for self-rule in the republics with- 
out aggrieving the large numbers of local 
Russians? In Estonia, where Russians 
and other minorities comprise 40% of the 





1.7 million population, the Russians com- | 


plain that personal snubs abound. Alex- 
ander Yashugin, a decorated World War 








Coming to America 


uring his eight-day odyssey through the land of the free, 

he lurched from speech to speech more like a back-of- 
the-pack presidential contender than an aspirant to the 
mantle of Lenin. But if jet lag, fatigue and generous help- 
ings of Jack Daniel’s occasionally took their toll, Boris 
Yeltsin, 58, the former Moscow party boss who has 
achieved unusual visibility and enormous 
popularity as one of Mikhail Gorbachev's 
most acerbic critics, still impressed Ameri- 
cans with his charm and appreciation of the 
U.S. His knack for an ingratiating riposte 
was apparent at John and Vicki Hardin’s 
hog farm in Danville, Ind. “Would Mr. 
Yeltsin like to see some pigs?” the host 
asked. “I'd prefer to see some Americans,” 


Yeltsin cracked, “but pigs will do.” 


Behind Yeltsin’s down-home humor 
was a stark message about the Soviet Un- 


ion. The U.S.S.R., he warned, had barely a year, or less, 
to put its house in order. “We are on the edge of an abyss,” 


he told the Council on Foreign Relations in New York 


world.” 














Yeltsin takes Manhattan 


City, “and if we go over the edge, it will lead to a cata- 
clysm, not only for the Soviet Union but for the whole 


Yeltsin, who won an astonishing 89% of the Moscow 
vote in his election to the Congress of People’s Deputies 
last March, reported the pitfalls facing perestroika to Presi- 
_, dent Bush, Vice President Dan Quayle, Sec- 
= retary of State James Baker and National 

Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft, as well as 
thousands of ordinary Americans. And he 
had plenty of prescriptions for improve- 
ment: clean the deadwood from the Politbu- 
ro; subordinate the party to the People’s 
Congress; open up foreign investment. 

But Yeltsin's main target was what he 
called the weak leadership of Gorbachev. 
And for that, his campaign-style trip to the 
U.S.seemed to offer one solution: himself. 
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A COUPLE OF GOOD REASONS To 
GET AWAY TO CALLAWAY. 





The two of you. Together with our Bed & 
Breakfast Package. What better reasons to Bed And Breakfast Package 








get away to beautiful Callaway Gardens Now you can take your pick of luxurious 
right now? accommodations, wake up to a Callaway 
Callaway. It’s just down the road, but country breakfast every morning of your 
it will make you feel a thousand miles stay, and take in all the sights and sounds 
away. It’s a natural escape to 12,000 acres of the gardens — all for one low price. 
of gorgeous gardens, woodlands, lakes, Accommodations ___—Rates* 
and wildlife. Top-rated golf and tennis. COUNEEY COUABES ..-rerrseerrneneen $70.78 
Romantic Cottages, Villas, and Inn rooms. Mountain Creek Villas ~» $88.28 
Fine dining. And unique, natural attrac- Pn capeer ASG te 


tions and activities. not include 4% state tax 





So come discover Callaway. Redis- . 
cover each other. And take advantage of Call 1-800-282-8181 for reservations or 
our Bed & Breakfast Package right information. Or write Dept. AN 99, 
now. I v= Pine Mountain, Georgia 31822-2000. 


Callaway Gardens 


Everything Comes Naturally At Callaw ay 








When it comes to your investments, I'LL EARN YOUR FIDELITY. 
Fidelity Investments is right around the corner. And we're here to offer you the 
personal service that you demand for your investments. 

Instead of investment ‘advice’; I'll give you useful, objective information. The facts 
and nothing but the facts. And I'll offer you an extensive range of investment 
opportunities: 


* Stocks * Precious Metals * Treasuries 

* Mutual Funds * Options * Insurance Products 
* IRAs * Certificates of Deposit 

* Municipal Bonds * Keoghs 


oy * 


In addition, I'll see that you earn up to 76% * savings on commissions compared 
to a full cost broker. 


Call me at 404-231-5705 or 1-800-543-2159. Let me and my staff start to 


earn your Fidelity. 
Cott qian 
Darcy Cottingham 
Branch Manager 
Eight Piedmont Center, Suite 215 
Atlanta, GA 30305 


Fidelity é” Investments’ 


WE Li EAN YOUR PUD EL EY. 


Sincerely, 


iximum commission charged by a representative full cost broker during an April 1989 survey. Minimum commission $46. Fidelity Brokerage Services, Inc Member NYSE/SI 







































PAR EXCELLENCE 


This universal expression of preeminence can be aptly 
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tapestry dial and provides self-winding and flawless pressure- 
proof performance down to 330 feet. The superlative blend 
of design integrity and elegance in these timepieces bears 
testimony to the traditional excellence that is Rolex. 


Only at your Official Rolex Jeweler. 
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3 Mbuside Georgia Call 404-2GF49K1 collect Outside Georgia call 1-800-241-1627 
ce van Deane 8 ES4BA = Southlake 961-6930 Cumberland Mall 4423167 - Perimeter Mall 396-8011 + Lenox Square 243.8201 
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WARNING: Not Complying With Federal 
Waste Regulations Causes Severe Penalties, 
Extensive Fines and Plant Closings. 
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HERITAGE ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES, INC. 








At Doubletree Atlanta, 
Luxuries Show Up Everywhere. 


Except On Your Bi 
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Freshly baked chocolate chip Our 48-sear tiered Learning Theatre features Located in north Atlanta’ 


cookies—to welcome you the latest in audiovisual equipment for flawless presentations. fashionable Perimeter area 










When youre traveling on business, stay at the Atlanta 
» Doubletree Hotel and let us pamper you with luxury and 
services for just $89 a night. 
You'll enjoy instant check in and check out. Guaranteed 
on-time breakfasts. Free transportation within a 3-mile 
radius of the hotel. Plus guest privileges at the new Concourse Athletic 
Club—one of the largest fitness and racquet clubs in the Southeast. 
And for just $20 more nightly, our private Concierge Level offers com- 
plimentary Continental breakfast and evening reception. 


Earn Travel Awards Now. 


You'll earn 1,000 Continental Airlines or Eastern Airlines OnePass 
miles, 500 America West FlightF UND miles or 500 Braniff Get-It-All 
miles each time you stay at any of Doubletree’ 32 hotels through 1989. 

So stay at the Atlanta Doubletree Hotel and you'll find luxuries every- 
where—except on your bill. Call 800-528-0444 or 404-395-3900, $89 rate is 
good Sun-Thurs. Weekend rate is $44 a night Fri-Sat based on availability. 


—e 
DOUBLETREE HOTEL 
AT CONCOURSE + ATLANTA 


Located in north Atlanta at the intersection of 1285 and Peachtree Dunwoody Road. 
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Attack The Killer 
Personnel Problems 


ys 


Do you feel like employee administration We're the same company that provides you 
problems are closing in on you? Are changes in with Comprehensive Medical and Dental Insur- 
Federal regulations and the new tax laws devouring _ ance, Prescription Card, Life Insurance and 
your time? Are you being pulled under by every- Long Term Disability Insurance. 
thing from Immigration and COBRA requirements In addition, you can get the tax advantages 
to unemployment compensation regulations? of a 401K Retirement Plan and tax sheltered 

AtlantaStaff can save you from the sea of 125 Health and Dependent Care Reimburse- 


Payroll Preparation. We'll process your checks and ment Accounts. 

make your deposits. We’ll prepare your W2’s and 

1099’s, and file your Federal and State Tax Returns. We're the one company that can do it all. 
We'll assume your obligations to comply with 


phage : ole daca and save you money in Atl antaStaff, fine. 
AtlantaStaff To The Rescue 


Get All The Facts: Call AtlantaStaff at 1-800-234-2341 or 404-874-9761. 
AtlantaStaff § 400 Colony Square & 1201 Peachtree St. § Suite 1910 # Atlanta, Georgia 30361 




















II veteran who lives in a suburb of Tal- 
linn, said an Estonian shopkeeper refused 
to let him register to buy a TV set, and 
would not even put him on a waiting list. 
“On the front, they didn’t discriminate 
between Balt and Russian,” he said. 

A new electoral law, Russians protest, 
will exclude 80,000 to 100,000 of them 
from voting in Estonia’s first competitive 
elections in December. Another law 
makes it necessary for all people to speak 
Estonian (as different from Russian as 
Hungarian is from English) to get a job. 
Though Russians have four years to com- 
ply, they protest angrily that there are not 
enough teachers or textbooks available 
for all of them to learn. 


L ast month 35,000 to 40,000 Russians 
went on strike to protest those laws. 
Though the walkouts have been suspend- 
ed, strike leaders still meet three times a 
week to prepare for a possible resump- 
tion. “The strikes are a strong influence 
on the government to revise the laws,” 
said factory worker Vladimir Shorikin. 
Igor Shepelevich, director of a computer- 
chip plant, explained that new strikes 
could pretty well close down Estonia. 
“The republic’s railroads, airports, sea- 
ports and power systems are all run by 
Russians,” he pointed out. In Moldavia 
recent strikes by Russians left tomatoes 
rotting in fields and railroad cars stand- 
ing empty at stations, worsening the Sovi- 
et Union's food shortages. 

Estonian nationalists contend that 
Russians are exaggerating their plight 
and playing into the hands of Gorba- 
chev’s opponents. “It comes down to the 
question of who is for perestroika and who 
is against it,” said Rein Kaarapere, an 
economist with the republic’s Council of 
Ministers. He may have a point. Early 
this month delegates from Intermove- 
ment, which claims to represent 100,000 
Russians in Estonia, joined members of 
similar groups across the country to found 
the United Front of Workers of Russia. 
The front is dedicated to battling nation- 
alist movements, but it also expressed op- 
position to Gorbachev's plans to intro- 
duce more private enterprise. 

Gorbachev had once hoped to make 
the Baltic states a showcase for peres- 
troika. But he now faces a painful dilem- 
ma. If he allows the nationalist movements 
to run unchecked, he risks worsening eth- 
nic tensions on top of all the Soviet Union's 
other problems. But if he cracks down, he 
will hearten the enemies, who are already 
making rich political capital out of the dis- 
crimination against Russians. The Soviet 
leader met with Baltic party and govern- 
ment officials last week to seek some com- 
promise of their demands. This week's oft- 
postponed plenum may show if he has 
found a way to calm the potentially explo- 
sive ethnic hostilities threatening to shake 
his rule. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/ Tallinn 














America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


The Scientist in the Kremlin 


he Baltic republics, it is often said, are the “laboratory” of Mikhail Gorba- 

chev’s experiment in liberalization. The metaphor captures the exhilaration 
and ominousness of what is happening, both there in the Baltics and throughout 
the USS.R. Glasnost, elections and free-market economics will help save the 
Soviet system from itself, or the mixture will explode. 

The citizens of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania love to watch grainy black- 
and-white documentary films of what it was like 50 years ago, before their lands 
were seized by Stalin, invaded by Hitler, then colonized by the Kremlin, They 
remember themselves as having been self-reliant yet outward looking. These are 
among the virtues that Gorbachev is now preaching for the Soviet Union as a 
whole. He is a Westernizer, in the tradition of an enlightened but ultimately 
frustrated school of 19th century Russian reformers. The Baltics are already 
the most Westernized of the 15 Soviet republics, and they are eager to become 
more so. 

The Soviet economy, all but bankrupt when Gorbachev came into office 
nearly five years ago, has actually deteriorated. He is beginning to get the blame. 
He desperately needs to show that perestroika is working somewhere, and the 
Baltics may be the best chance he has. 

Yet the three republics are also the cause of Gorbachev's greatest anxiety. 
Thanks to his policies of decentralization and democratization, the powers that 
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Nationalist protest in Estonia: the Baltics are the cause of Gorbachev's greatest anxiety 


be in the Baltics are looking less nervously toward Moscow, but they are also lis- 
tening far more attentively to their own people. 

Increasingly, Baltic leaders are hearing demands for “national rights.” For 
some proponents the phrase means full sovereignty, now. For others it means au- 
tonomy within a radically more lenient U.S.S.R. Estonian officials are busily 
planning to introduce their own currency, airline and diplomatic missions 
abroad. The so-called popular fronts, with their platforms calling for regional 
self-determination, are well on their way to taking over the power structure. The 
secessionists and the federalists disagree about tactics and timetable, but not 
about the dream of independence. 

No wonder there is fear and anger in Moscow, particularly among Gorba- 
chevites. They believe no Kremlin leader can afford to give up Soviet power, not 
to mention Soviet territory. Many American officials share this concern, al- 
though they must be careful about saying so. In a conceit of diplomatic formalism 
that until recently seemed quaint and futile, the U.S. Government has never rec- 
ognized the legality of the Baltic annexation. Support for human and civil rights 
is, or is certainly supposed to be, a constant of American foreign policy. 

But now there is a new factor: George Bush is a Gorbachevite himself. He doesn’t 
put it that way, nor does he like others to do so. But the fact remains that for the first 
time in 72 years, the U.S. hasa stake in the survival and success ofa particular Soviet 
leader. Bush does not want to see the Baltic laboratory blow up any more than do the 
people who live there, Therefore, the American President is plugging not just for the 
citizens of those tragic republics trapped by history within the Soviet Union, but also 
for the extraordinary scientist mixing his dangerous chemicals in the Kremlin. = 
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COLOMBIA 


Truce or Consequences? 


loodied but far from beaten, the Co- 

lombian cocaine cartel proved last 
week that it still has the will—and the 
means—to terrorize anyone who dares 
oppose it. On Monday Pablo Pelaez Gon- 
zalez, a former mayor of Medellin and a 
vocal critic of the cartel, was being chauf- 
feured from his home in the affluent El 
Poblado section of the city when at least 
eight gunmen riddled his car with bullets. 
Both Peldez and his driver were killed. 
The same day, unidentified assailants fire 
bombed the summer homes of two promi- 
nent Medellin business executives. The 
attacks came as Eduardo Martinez Ro- 
mero, the drug lieutenant extradited to 
the US., pleaded not guilty in an Atlanta 
court and was ordered held without bail. 

But government troops kept up the 
pressure, raiding two more ranches be- 
longing to cocaine kingpin José Gonzalo 
Rodriguez Gacha, where they confiscated 
two tons of weapons allegedly used by 
death squads. Yet despite President Virgi- 
lio Barco Vargas’ determination to con- 
tinue his crusade against the Extradita- 
bles, the monthlong counterattack by the 
cartel has begun to take its toll. Weary of 
the violence, Colombians from all sectors 
of society are calling for a truce and a di- 
rect dialogue between the government 
and the drug barons. Former President 
Alfonso Lépez Michelson says Colombia 
will have to “eventually sit down and talk 
things out with all the forces of destabili- 
zation in the country.” 

While President Bush turned his at- 
tention to domestic consumption of drugs, 
lecturing American students by nation- 
wide television to just say no, the emer- 
gency aid he sent to Colombia came un- 
der fire. General Miguel Gomez Padilla, 
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Care package: a U.S. C-5 cargo plane unloading UH-1 helicopters in Bogota 








Unease grows over the wages of the drug war 


chief of the National Police, said that the 
equipment from Washington was useless 
in the drug war, complaining that it was 
“more suited to conventional warfare 
than to antinarcotics and antiterrorism 
operations.” Gomez later claimed that he 
had been misquoted and in fact appreciat- 
ed the aid. Another growing concern for 
Colombia is the presence of U.S. military 


| advisers, considered an international em- 


barrassment and a potential threat to the 
nation’s sovereignty. Washington an- 
nounced plans to expand the military role 
of US. advisers training local anti- 
narcotics teams, though soldiers would be 
banned from combat. The last thing Co- 
lombians want, says presidential contend- 
er Ernest Samper, is to “turn Colombia 
intoa Viet Nam against drugs.” 

Colombians are also balking at the 
economic cost of the drug war. High gov- 
ernment officials privately predict the 
price tag for the war could total as much 
as $2 billion by the end of 1990. Officials 
also warn that if the Colombian Supreme 
Court, as expected, strikes down Presi- 
dent Barco’s power to extradite criminals 
to the U.S., he may be forced to stage a 
coup to continue his fight. 

For Washington’s help to be truly ef- 
fective, say the Colombians, it must send 
butter as well as guns. “We not only need 
help with the war,” says Samper, “we also 
need funds for peace. Without resources 
to pay the social debt, the violence will 
multiply.” Most Colombians are con- 
vinced the worst is yet to come. Predicts 
General Miguel Maza Marquez, head of 
the secret police: “The narcos are not 
suddenly lying low; they are regrouping 
for a big hit.” —By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by John Moody/Bogotaé 














GREECE 


Out of Office, 
Into the Dock? 


Papandreou is accused 
in the Koskotas scandal 





n classical Greece the elected magis- 

trates of Athens, called Archons, held 
secret ballots to banish leaders when 
they were accused of serious transgres- 
sions. Last week a similar process began 
in the Greek parliament after two gov- 
ernment commissions recommended 
that criminal charges be brought against 
former Prime Minister Andreas Papan- 
dreou. The panels accused Papandreou 
of complicity in the Bank of Crete scan- 
dal and of ordering illegal wiretaps. Par- 
liament is expected to refer the charges 
to a special criminal court 

The Bank of Crete scandal involves 
allegations by the bank’s owner, George 
Koskotas, that he systematically looted 
the Athens-based institution of some 
$210 million, and then distributed 


much of the money to high-ranking | 


members of the Socialist Party (PASOK), 
including the Prime Minister. The com- 
mission said it found enough corro- 
boration of Koskotas’ charges, which 
he first made public- 
ly in exclusive inter- 
views with TIME last 
March,* to recom- 
mend prosecution of 
Papandreou for bribe 
taking and receiving 
stolen money. 

Vyron Polydoras, 
the secretary of the 
commission investi- 
gating the Koskotas 
charges, told TIME 
that while the case is 
not open and shut, 
“events point to Pa- 
pandreou.” The PASOK members on the 
commission had a different assessment. 
They issued a minority report saying the 
evidence was insufficient and “fabricat- 
ed.” Papandreou denounced the charges 
as a “settling of personal and political 
accounts” by the conservative-leftist co- 
alition government that took office in 
July. ‘ 

Papandreou was also accused by a 
second commission of running an exten- 


yLos 


sive wiretapping operation out of the | 


headquarters of the Greek secret ser- 
vice. According to the report, he rou- 
tinely snooped on political opponents, 
journalists, even members of his own 
Cabinet. cy 





*Denying the accusations, Papandreou has filed a 
libel suit against TIME in a London court 
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A SOLID SET OF 
VALUES YOU CAN 
PASS DOWN 
TO YOUR KIDS. 


The Volvo values—quality, safety, and durability — 
are built into every 240 Series sedan and wagon we 
make. Which makes them perhaps the best way to can send them out into the world with the same 
transport your most valued possessions. Your kids. _ set of values they grew up with. A Volvo. 


And because the Volvo you buy is built to last, What couldbemore ¥7OIEN7O 
it may be the car your kids drive first. valuable than that? A car you can believe in. 


So after you've faithfully carried them from 
Dick and Jane through Dickens and James, you 
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When you're just one person, TOP OF 


it's hard to fight the system. THE HILL 
Unless you've got Congressman 


' Starri 
Tom Bell in your corner. 
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Nujoma kisses the ground 


NAMIBIA 


Return of the 
Warrior 


He ended 30 years of exile by 
kissing the ground and pro- 
claiming a “spirit of peace, 
love and national reconcilia- 
tion.” But the homecoming of 


MIDDLE EAST 


Piecemeal 
Peace 


The Middle East is never short 
of peace plans, only of peace 
Last week both the Israeli gov- 
ernmentand Palestinian groups 
were engaged in heated inter- 
nal discussions over the latest 
proposal for holding elections 
in the occupied territories 
Forwarded by Egyptian Presi- 


dent Hosni Mubarak, the plan | 
loosely parallels an election 


scheme put forth last April by 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir. But Mubarak’s 
sion includes some provisions 
that the Israeli leader has al- 
ready rejected, including the 
participation of Palestinians in 
East Jerusalem and the ex- 
change of land for peace. 

West Bank leaders and the 
Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion were debating whether 
Mubarak’s deliberate omission 
of any reference to an eventual 
Palestinian state was too much 
of a sop to Israeli sensibilities 
to warrant acceptance. They 
are also concerned because the 


ver- 





World Notes 


Sam Nujoma, leader of the 
South West Africa People’s 
Organization, was overshad- 
owed last week by old hatreds 
and death. Two days before 
Nujoma’s arrival, Anton Lu- 
bowski, a Namibian-born law- 
yer and a prominent white 
SWAPO activist, was gunned 


down outside his home in 
Windhoek, Within 36 hours 
police announced that they 


were holding a white man in 
connection with the killing 
Nujoma, who has waged a 
protracted armed struggle 
against South African rule, re- 
turned to Namibia in time to 
register as a voter in the No- 
vember elections for a constit- 
uent assembly, which will pre- 
pare the territory for final 
independence next year. But 
SWAPO’s election director, 
Hage Geingob, is among those 
who fear that Namibia's histo- 
ry of political bloodshed may 
not yet be over. If any harm 
came to Nujoma, he said, “the 
consequences would be too 
ghastly to contemplate.” a 


P.L.O. is excluded from direct 
participation. For their part, 
four senior Cabinet officials 
could not even agree whether 
to acknowledge the Egyptian 
proposal, since doing so would 
in effect admit that the Shamir 
plan had been supplanted. In- 
sisting his own initiative must 
be answered first, Shamir’s 
dour response to Egypt: You 
agree to the principles of our 
plan, then we can discuss 
yours iB 





Egypt’s Mubarak: a man, a plan 











SOUTH AFRICA 


No More 
Sjamboks 


Of all the ugly images of apart- 
heid, the one that will not fade 
from the minds of horrified 
television viewers around the 
world is the recurrent scene 
of helmeted policemen lash- 
ing black protesters with men- 
acing whips. Admitting that 
the image problem was a pri- 
mary concern, the South Afri- 
can government announced 
last week that police would 
no longer use the 3-ft.-long 
hard rubber whips, known as 


| sjamboks 












Acting President F.W. de 
Klerk, who will be sworn in for 
a full five-year term this week, 
followed up with a still bolder 
gesture. Though all outdoor 
rallies are banned under the 
state of emergency, he granted 
permission for protests in ma- 
jor cities across South Africa 
and ordered police to stand 
back 

In the largest antiapart- 
heid demonstration in 29 
years, more than 20,000 peo- 
ple, mostly black and mixed 
race, marched without inci- 
dent in the southern city of 
Cape Town. Said De Klerk 
“The door to a new South Afri- 
ca is open.” a 


Marching in Cape Town: the largest antiapartheid protest in 29 years 








ESPIONAGE 


The Perfect 
Spy Story 


By acclamation, the late Kim 
Philby holds the title Spy of the 
Century, and the tale of his 
flight to the Soviet Union in 
1963 is still being retold in 
books and movies. Three of his 
fellow spies in England—Guy 
Burgess, Donald Maclean and 
Anthony Blunt—were also un- 
masked. But there has long 
been suspicion that there was a 
fifth man and much specula- 
tion about his identity. Last 
week the KGB offered confir- 
mation of sorts. After a Mos- 
cow screening of a propaganda 
film on the Soviet intelligence 
service, British correspondent 
Rupert Cornwell buttonholed 
Yuri Modin, who had been the 
KGB’s controller for the Philby 


network, and asked the fifth- 
man question. “Yes, there 
was,” replied Modin, then de- 
clined to provide any clue to 
the man’s identity 

Cornwell is the half-broth- 
er of spy novelist John Le 
Carré (real name: David Corn- 
well), and perhaps has a spe- 
cial interest in the genre 
Though Cornwell’s story was 
front-paged in his London pa- 
per, the /ndependent, British 
intelligence experts feigned 
boredom and suggested that 
Soviet spooks were simply try- 
ing to stir up a bit of mischief. 

The Brits’ blasé attitude 
was perhaps understandable 
The revelation came after the 
screening of a KGB film that 
went to absurd lengths to 
present its intelligence agents 
as humane, blokes 
with a fondness for cooking 
and poetry a 


sensitive 
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Norway’s 
Radical 
Daughter 


GRO HARLEM BRUNDTLAND, the 
Prime Minister, is a Postmodern 
Green Neosocialist Philogynic Philo- 
sopher-Queen. But just call her Gro 





BY NANCY GIBBS 


t had been a long day of campaigning, and the Prime 
i Minister had a cold. Wrapped in a violet overcoat, she 

leafed through stump speeches as the 1953 Convair tur- 
boprop plane bounced around over the stubby mountains 
of the Norwegian coastline. 

Toward the back of the plane, one of the press photog- 
raphers was sliding lower in his seat, clutching his stomach, 
turning gray. His worried colleagues were at a loss to help 
him until someone remembered there was a doctor on 
board—and summoned the Prime Minister. 

Dr. Gro Harlem Brundtland dropped her paperwork, 
moved to the back of the plane, and for the next 45 minutes 
tended the victim. She swaddled him in blankets on the 
floor of the narrow aisle, administering oxygen, monitoring 
his pulse, ordering the pilots to radio Oslo for an ambu- 
lance. When another photographer tried to shoot the scene, 
her aides waved him off. This was not a photo op. 

“I didn’t want to overdramatize things,” she told the 
patient gently, once she had settled him into the ambu- 
lance, “but you showed signs of going into shock.” The fol- 
lowing day, as he prepared to undergo surgery for gall- 
stones, a bouquet arrived from the Prime Minister’s office. 
Red roses. The symbol of her Labor Party. 

“There is a very close connection between being a doc- 
tor and being a politician,” Brundtland observed the next 
day, speaking in the earnest, faintly academic style that be- 
trays both her Harvard degree and her Calvinist roots. 
“The doctor first tries to prevent illness, then tries to treat it 
if it comes. It’s exactly the same as what you try to do asa 
politician, but with regard to society.” Which may help ex- 
plain why this physician offers such a radical prescription 
for running a country and restoring its health, and why last 
week’s national elections, in which her Labor Party 
dropped 6.5%, stirred such interest. 

During her three years in office, Gro Brundtland has 
succeeded in creating the most feminine, not to say femi- 
nist, state anywhere in the world. After a decade in power, 
the more conspicuous Mrs. Thatcher has named not a sin- 
gle woman to her Cabinets. In Norway it is scarcely news- 


Profile 











worthy anymore that every other member of the Cabinet is 
a woman, and more than a third of the parliament. Brundt- 
land even toys with the idea of changing the country’s sys- 
tem of hereditary monarchy to allow princesses as well as 
princes to inherit the throne. And in the privacy of her own 
home, this socialist crusader is married to a prominent con- 
servative scholar and columnist, who raised their four chil- 
dren while she sat in the Cabinet. 

“It was very tough in 1981,” recalls Brundtland of her 
first brief eight-month stint as Prime Minister, when it 
seemed sometimes that the entire country was waiting for 
her to fail. “In the worst times I always thought, If you get 
through this, it will be much better for the next woman.” 
As it turned out, she was the next woman, and by 1986, 
when she returned to power, her gender was no longer 
much of an issue. The collapse of oil prices had left Norway 
high and dry and deep in debt: Brundtland dazzled both 
friends and foes with a perilous high-wire act. On one hand 
she capped wages, devalued the krone and clamped down 
on consumer credit in an effort to restore Norway’s export 
markets. But at the same time she kept her promise to 
shorten the workweek to 374 hours, extend paid maternity 
leave to 24 weeks, and maintain generally Norway’s fine- 
weave “safety net.” 

Her domestic policies guaranteed her a larger audience 
than Norway’s 4.2 million people. But what really hurled 
her center stage was her appointment as chairman of the 
U.N. commission on the environment in October 1984. 
Nine hundred days later, the commission released what has 
come to be known as the Brundtland Report, a document so 
blunt and sobering that it abruptly forced the issue of global 
responsibility onto the international agenda. Since then she 
has shuttled around the world, addressing conferences, ac- 
cepting prizes, chastising polluters, cheering reformers and 
establishing her potential to become one day the first wom- 
an ever to serve as U.N. Secretary-General. 

Her international triumphs have not protected her 
from some searing reviews at home. “Norway has some of 
the most polluted fjords in the world,” charges Geir Wang- 
Andersen, a toxic-waste activist for Greenpeace. “People 
abroad see her as this great environmentalist—but we just 
laugh a little, because we don’t see her that way.” 

“Lies,” retorts Gro. “I do not know of any environmen- 
tal group in any country that does not view its government 
as an adversary.” She realizes that her policies are being 
watched and copied, but argues that it won’t do any good 
for Norway to act alone. “The climate will not change just 
because Norway changes its policies. We must search for 
common agreements in order to help carry others along.” 

Some criticize the machinery of her welfare state, with 
its lengthy waits for elective surgery and its vibrant black 
market manned by people dodging heavy taxes. Voters 
who are struggling under her austere economic policies 
complain of her largesse to Third World countries—one of 
the highest per capita foreign aid budgets in the world. “We 
are world champions at solving other countries’ problems,” 
charges the right-wing Progress Party leader Carl Hagen. 
“We behave as though we are a superpower.” 

Her fans overseas do not share these views, and any- 
way, she refuses to pander when voters challenge her judg- 
ment. She is, by temperament, uncomfortable with easy 
promises or hand-knit populism. Instead her rhetoric rings 
with noblesse oblige. “If you are born strong, with parents 
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who give you the best, you have an even stronger respon- 
sibility for the people who didn’t get the same start.” 

When the great experiment came up for inspection in 
the elections, it was her countrymen—not her disciples 
worldwide, just her neighbors—who went to the polls to 
decide whether to let her continue. In the end she man- 
aged to pull in 34% of the vote, down from 40% four years 
ago but possibly enough to let her form another minority 
government. 

Mother Gro is truly Norway’s daughter, a product of the 
society she is busy transforming. Perhaps it takes an inno- 
cent country, rich, safe and peaceable, to provide a cushion 
for radical change. From the din of New York or the haze of 
Los Angeles, Norway looks very much like the invention of 
a hopeful imagination. It has one of Europe’s smallest police 
forces and its longest life expectancy. The glassy northern 
air is clean, and Cabinet ministers bicycle to work. Very few 
people are rich, but few poor. Until last spring. skateboards 
were illegal. They were considered too dangerous. 

Brundtland draws from this landscape some valuable 
raw materials. In a land of taciturn people she learned to 
contain, if not quite control, a mighty temper. Ina country of 
outdoorspeople she used to ski the 25 
miles from her house to her mountain 
cottage. In a seafaring nation she proved 
her mettle by saving her husband’s life 
when he was swept overboard from their 
sailboat into the frigid North Sea. And in 
a society devout in its faith in the family, 
she managed to raise four children—a 
diplomat, a lawyer, a law student and an 
engineering student—while setting an 
example of just what people can accom- 
plish when they set their minds to it. 

It is litte wonder that Brundtland 
has such faith in social engineering, 
since she is so much a product of it. 
The daughter of a doctor who also 
served as a Laborite Defense Minister, 
she still echoes the starchy conversa- 
tions of a social-democratic dinner table: “I was always 
asking, Why are things so? Why can’t we do more? There 
were always political and intellectual challenges.” And 
the challenges were apportioned equally, whether debat- 
ing policy or chopping wood or playing football with the 
boys. “My parents conveyed a kind of obvious and natu- 
ral atmosphere of equality,” she says, observing with grat- 
itude how they let her be a tomboy, and then let her out- 
grow it. “I think many girls find that they are asked to be 
so equal,” she says, “they are not allowed to develop those 
feminine traits which all of us have.” When she made up 
her mind early on that she wanted a family and a medical 
career, no one told her that she couldn't have both. Seven 
months after she married Arne Olav Brundtland, she 
bore her first child and nursed him between classes in 
medical school. A year later, when Arne Olav got his de- 
gree, he took over most of the parenting: dropping the 
baby off at day care and bringing him home in the after- 
noon, along with a briefcase full of work. 

As her family grew, her rise to political power had an 
exquisite logic to it. She took a feminist, family issue— 
abortion—and applied her medical experience to bring 
about political change. Her outspoken pro-choice lobby- 
ing brought her into the public eye in the early "70s, and 








the Labor Party welcomed the attractive young activist 
with open arms. She was named Environment Minister in 
1974, party leader in 1981. And as her political career 
outran the medical one, the domestic experiments in role 
reversal kept pace. 

“When she called me and told me about the appoint- 
ment to the Cabinet,’ Arne Olav recalls, “I made a deal 
with her. I said O.K., you do it, and I'll take care of the 
home front. But on one condition. We do it my way.” In 
the downstairs hall of their comfortable four-bedroom 
suburban home he hung a sign that he picked up in a Vir- 
ginia airport. A HOUSE MUST BE CLEAN ENOUGH TO BE 
HEALTHY AND DIRTY ENOUGH TO BE HAPPY. 

From time to time, opponents have pointed to her 
conservative husband and tried to use this domestic 
détente against her. DO AS GRO DID, said one campaign 
poster, CHOOSE A CONSERVATIVE. Gro wasn’t having any. 
“Do as Arne Olav did,” she shot back. “Choose Gro.” 
Arne Olav himself discounts this as a political issue. “My 
field is analysis of international relations,” he says. “Her 
field is doing international relations. That makes for very 
good morning seminars.” It also made for an unlikely en- 
dorsement this time around. A week 
before election day, Arne Olav an- 
nounced his intention to vote for his 
wife—for the first time ever. 

Others have needled her about 
leading the Labor Party while living 
the good life in a swanky suburb. 
When, like her predecessors, she used 
a military plane on a state trip to Fin- 
land, some voters let her know they did 
not approve. In recent months, Arne 
Olav reports, she has become handy 
with the cement mixer and toolbox, as 
the family remodels the cottage in the 
woods. “She still will do things out of 
sight,” says Geir Salvesen, a political 
writer for the conservative daily Affen- 
posten. “We were together in New 
York at the U.N. session on disarmament, and she 
sneaked away to Saks to buy a cocktail dress. She said she 
had overslept and hadn't had time to pack. But she was 
guilty about that. It hurts her proletarian image.” 

What is debated now, heatedly, is the vision she 
brings of the country’s future. Like its social-democratic 
cousins, Norway has had to re-evaluate the effects on 
ingenuity and investment of a top tax rate of 62% anda 
state that spends more than half of the GNP. From birth 
to death, the bureaucracy is attentive to needs and for- 
giving of failure. How to avoid spoiling people into in- 
dolence? How to save compassion from complacency? 
“This is a dilemma of any society,” admits Gro. “The 
issue is deciding how much effort the state should make 
to support the rights of all, and what to require from 
each person to show that they are using the benefits in 
a good way.” 

That decision may not be hers if the conservatives 
manage to improvise an alternative government in the 
weeks to come. But no one imagines that her influence 
will be erased just because she is back to leading the oppo- 
sition. Her stage is too wide and well lighted, her perfor- 
mances too gripping for her audience at home and abroad 
to leave her lingering long in the wings. a 
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KIDS AND CHOLESTEROL 


growing body of evidence 
indicates that the time to 
prevent heart attacks is 
before a child is out of 
diapers. That’s when the 
whole process of fat 
build-up that eventually 
clogs arteries starts. 

As most people now know, satu- 
rated fat in food can elevate blood- 
cholesterol levels, which result in 
fatty deposits that choke the blood 
supply to heart and brain. It is 
these conditions which can ulti- 
mately bring on heart attack, 
stroke and high blood pressure. 
What most of us probably don't 
know, but what science has 
recently discovered, is that the 
process begins in childhood and 
proceeds silently for decades before 
it can result in serious health prob- 
lems 40 or so years later. 


A HEARTY LIFE 
FOR KIDS 
ee 

According to the American 
Health Foundation, one in three 
children born this year is likely to 
suffer a heart attack or stroke before 
age 60. The major culprit? High 
blood cholesterol. 

Recent studies have produced 
startling evidence that one out of 
four American children has risky 
cholesterol levels. One in eight has 
levels dangerous for children and 
risk-laden even for adults. The 
Foundation now urges that all chil- 
dren as young as two be given a 
blood test for cholesterol. It also 
believes that this is the ideal time 
to start a lifetime of cholesterol- 
wise cating—few fatty foods, a 
moderate amount of protein and 
lots of complex carbohydrates. 


WHEN TO START THE 
CHOLESTEROL WATCH 





A 12-year study in Bogalusa, a 
typical American town in rural 
Louisiana, showed that cholesterol 
levels in young children strongly 
predict the development of heart 
disease later in life. Most children 
with elevated cholesterol levels at 
the start of the study had them 12 
years later, 

The cholesterol watch should 
not begin before age two. In 
babies, cholesterol levels start low 
and then increase because choles- 
terol is essential co cell growth and 
nerve development. 

Whar’'s a safe cholesterol level for 
kids? Experts disagree somewhat. 
Some say 140 mg/dl (milligrams of 
cholesterol per deciliter of blood). 
But others think 160 to 165 mg/dl 
is more realistic. These numbers 
differ from recommended choles- 
terol levels for adults, where the 
aim is to keep cholesterol below 
200 mg/dl. 

Dr. Gerard Berenson, director of 
the Bogalusa study, suggests that if 
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you have children over two, on the 
next visit to a pediatrician you 
should see that testing is done for 
total cholesterol. By kindergarten 
age, there should be tests for cho- 
lesterol and other blood fats, blood 
pressure and a complete family 
history. 

On one point everyone agrees. 
Children need cto be put on a 
dietary track chat will prevent 
heart disease later in life, Eating 
heart-healthy is a lor easier—and a 
lot more fun—if you start doing it 
when you are young. 


RETHINK YOUR 
EATING HABITS 
Ae SE 

How can you keep your chil- 
dren’s cholesterol levels down 
without depriving them of the 
foods they enjoy? Rethink your old 
ideas of “eating healthy” and revise 
the way you prepare some of their 
favorite foods. 

Consider the egg. One is packed 
with nearly all che cholesterol— 
225 mg—any person should 
swallow on a given day. Or 
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SPECIAL 


Eat fresh fruit for dessert 


milk. Three glasses have nearly all 
the fat a six-year-old needs daily. 
New think: Toss out the choles- 
terol-laden egg yolks and make 
French toast with egg whites. And 
give the kids perfectly nutritious 
low-fat or skim milk, not whole 
milk, before they are old enough to 
know the difference. 


ARTERY-FRIENDLY 
FOODS 
=e 
It’s not at all hard to choose and 
cook food, whether for the family 
dinner or kids’ lunches, that will 
be tasty as well as friendly to the 
whole family’s arteries. Here are 
some hints on how co do it, culled 
from the American Heart Associa- 
tion and the American Health 
Foundation recommendations: 


© The real danger to cholesterol 
levels is from saturated fats, which 
come mostly from meat and dairy 
foods. Tropical oils, such as palm 
and coconut, are also saturated 
fats, even though they come from 
plants. No more than 10 percent of 
total calories should come from 
saturated fat. More desirable are 
unsaturated fats like olive, peanut, 
corn, safflower and sunflower oils; 
these tend to be liquid at room 
temperature. They tend co lower 
the so-called “bad guy” choles- 
terol—low-density lipoproteins 
(LDL). 

® A good rule of thumb: Watch the 
saturated fat in your children’s diet 
and the dietary cholesterol will 
take care of itself. 

® Choose leaner, cheaper cuts of 
beef—round over rib roast; extra- 
lean chopped beef over high-fat 
“hamburger” meat. Trim visible 
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Drink low-fat milk 


fat off meat and skin off poultry 
before cooking. Think chicken, 
turkey and fish rather than lamb, 
pork or veal. Phase out fried 
chicken and the French fries with 
it. Broil, roast or bake meats on a 
rack co drain off fat. If fry you 
must, use a nonstick pan or spray. 
®Shun dairy foods of whole 
milk—butter, cream and cottage 
cheeses, evaporated milk and soft 
cheeses; they're two-thirds satu- 
rated fats. 

® Serve low-fat cottage cheese, 
farmer's cheese or part-skim 
mozzarella and ricotta—great for 
kids’ sandwiches. 

© The biggest favor you can do 
your kids and yourself is to eat 
more complex carbohydrates. 
Think in terms of at least five serv- 
ings a day of whole-grain cereals 
and breads, and fruits and vegeta- 
bles. They'll not only help cut cho- 
lesterol, they're loaded with essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals. They're 
also loaded with dietary fiber, 
which the latest scientific research 
shows can help prevent everything 
from heart disease to cancer. 

® Occasional meatless meals are a 
great way to cut back on fat. Try 
pastas with marinara sauce or 
steamed veggies; rice and beans; 
eggplant stuffed with raisins and 
nuts; vegetable stews. 

You don’t have to make your 
kids nutritional pariahs. Don't 
make fast food taboo; teach them 
how to make smart choices. 
Choose a single hamburger rather 
than a double with all the fixings 
and cheese; skip the fries and dab- 
ble in the salad bar. Have a soda 
instead of a shake. Pizzas are fine, 
but have them with peppers 
instead of pepperoni. 
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SHE HAS 
HER MOTHERS EYES. 
AND HER FATHERS 
CHOLESTEROL. 
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IT’S NOT A NEW 
PROBLEM. 
It’s not even uncom- 
mon. The fact is that 
some 30% of Ameri- 
can children have 
abnormally high serum 
cholesterol levels—that’s” 
nearly one out of three. 
untreated, these kids are at 
increased risk of develop- 
ing coronary heart disease 
later in life. 

More often than not, the 
culprit is diet. 
THE AVERAGE 
AMERICAN CHILD 
EATS TOO MUCH FAT 
AND CHOLESTEROL. 
Way too much. The Ameri- 
can Health Foundation 

recommends that 


~ 


a 


children over two 
limit fat intake 
to 30% of 
total calories 
with 


fat accounting 
for no more than 10%. 
Cholesterol should not 
exceed 300 


mgs. per 4 


é 





AS A PARENT, YOU 
NEED TO SET A GOOD 
EXAMPLE 


Try to restrict fatty and fried 
foods. Opt instead for lean 


¥ 








meats and fish, low-fat 
dairy products, whole 

grain breads and cereals. 
For snacks, fresh fruits and 
vegetables are always a 
good bet. 
YOU CAN BEGIN AT 
BREAKFAST: 
Whole 





fruit— you get the idea. 
We encourage you 
to ask your doctor or 
write for more details. Be- 
cause the best thing you can 
give your kid is a good start. 


Send for the AHF $ booklet — ‘Great Meals, Great 
Snacks, Great Kids” and Kellogg coupons. include 
2 UPC symbols from any Kelloggs cereal 
packages along with your name, 
address and zip code. Write to: AHF $ 
Parent’ Guide, PO. Box 3452, 
Battle Creek, MI 49016-3452. 
Please allow 60 days for 
delivery Limit one per 
family Offer expires . of 
9/1/90 Offer void 
where prohibited : 
by law ’: 
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GET A TASTE 


FOR THE HEALTHY LIFE? 
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FIGHT DISEASE WITH NUTRITION 


o the millions of fitness 
addicts who believe that 
more is better when it 
comes to consuming oxy- 
gen, scientists have a sur- 
prise in store for you. The 
word from the aging labs: 
Those who take their exercise— 
and oxygen—in easier doses may 
be more likely to look, feel and stay 
youthful and healthy throughout 
their lives. 

Scientists are discovering that 
oxygen, the giver of life, can be as 
much foe as friend. According to 
Dr. Richard G. Cutler of the 
National Insticute on Aging and 
other scientists, oxygen feeds free 
radicals—highly unstable mole- 
cules found in the atmosphere and 
generated in body tissue. They are 
produced by many of the body's 
activities, such as neutralizing tox- 
ins and fighting infections. 

These free radicals set off a chain 
reaction of tissue destruction chat 
may be at least partly responsible 
for an array of degenerative dis- 
eases—cancer, heart disease, ather- 
osclerosis, arthritis—which keep 
us from living out the estimated 
115 years which many scientists 
believe our bodies are genetically 
destined to reach. Free radicals also 
seem to promote cataract forma- 
tion and many of the complications 
of diabetes—all conditions associ- 
ated with age. 


FREE RADICAL 
FIGHTERS 
(ET 


Now the good news: Some com- 
mon nutrients act as “anti- 
oxidants,” combating the effects of 
the subversive free radicals. Chief 
among them are vitamins C and E, 
and beta-carotene, a plant sub- 


stance which is also the precursor of 
vicamin A. These nutrients are 
believed to protect the body's 
immune system, keep body cells 
intact, and safeguard the master 
plan of cell function—the DNA— 
from the cumulative harm 
wrought by free radicals. 


Studies continually 
emphasize the 
importance of diet in the 
fight against disease. 


A daily diet supplying enough 
of these nutrients can curb free rad- 
ical reactions—and that may be 
the best insurance currently avail- 
able against the diseases of aging. 
Researchers don't yet know exactly 
how much of each nutrient it takes 
co maximize antioxidant protec- 
tion. Buc they do know this: Most 
people don’t eat enough of the 
vitamin-rich foods that supply the 
major antioxidants. 

The federal government's rec- 
ommended allowances of vitamins 
and nutrients were set long before 
the role of antioxidants became 
clear. As a result, the guidelines on 
these nutrients are believed by 
many authorities to be inadequate, 

Take the case of vitamin C. 
Recent USDA studies show that 
higher intakes of vitamin C may 
boost high-density lipoproteins 
(HDL)—the “good” kind of cho- 
lesterol. In addition, it may reduce 
the risk of periodontal disease. 

Another good example is beta- 
carotene. Present in most yellow 
and dark-green vegerables and 
fruits, it is not even listed as a 
separate nutrient. Among the anti- 
oxidants, it may have the most 


potent anti-cancer action. Like- 
wise, vitamin E is now emerging as 
an antioxidant that may play a role 
in reducing the risk of heart disease 
and atherosclerosis, But most peo- 
ple don’t get enough in their daily 
diets co reap the antioxidant 
benefits. 


NUTTY FOR VITAMIN E 
[SS Se 

Vitamin E seems to reduce the 
risk of artery-clogging, fatty 
deposits. It is found abundantly in 
nuts and vegetable oils. Yet, 
according to Dr. William A. Pryor 
of Louisiana State University, most 
people are inadequately supplied 
with this vicamin, coo. What's 
more, the new dietary guidelines 
thar call for big cuts in dietary fat 
may further jeopardize vitamin E 
intake. 

A daily diet loaded with the 
vitamins and nutrients that 
squelch free oxygen radicals is 
ideal. Authorities increasingly 
believe a practical way of assuring 
enough antioxidant nutrients is to 
judiciously supplement the diet 
with vitamins. 
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that come with aging? 


It often happens at about your 20th 
school reunion: you start to worry about 
aging and diseases that may come with it. 

A balanced diet has always been a 
key to good health. And now scientific 
studies are focusing more and more on 
the potential health benefits of specific 
nutrients. 

One area of promising research is 
the role that some nutrients may play 
in decreasing the risks of developing 
diseases associated with aging. 

In recent years, scientific institu- 
tions such as the USDA Research 


Center on Aging and the National 
Cancer Institute have been conducting 
research on Vitamins C, E and Beta 
Carotene—among other nutrients. 

And the evidence so far indicates 
that assuring adequate Vitamins C, E 
and Beta Carotene in your diet may 
help reduce the risks of developing 
certain diseases such as cataracts, 
cancer and heart disease. 

Of course, in addition to a good 
diet, continuing good health depends 
on many factors, some of which you 
can control, like not smoking, exercis- 


ing, weight control and regular medical 
check-ups. 

There are many reasons to eat a 
good diet throughout life, and decreas- 
ing the risks of chronic disease by eat- 
ing foods rich in Vitamins C, E 
and Beta Carotene may just be one of 
them. So eat a variety of fruits and 
vegetables every day to assure adequate 
Vitamin C and Beta Carotene, and add 
some seeds, seed oils, nuts and wheat 
germ for Vitamin E. 

Start your plan now so you can have 
a healthy 50th reunion. 


A health message from Hoffmann-La Roche Inc 



































TROUBLE-FREE TRAVEL 


our bags are packed, and 

you can already see your- 

self snorkeling in Sc. 

Croix, schussing in Swit- 

zerland or people-watch- 

ing at Piazza del Popolo. 

Buc then you remem- 

ber chat a bout of “curista” or any 

other stomach illness can get in the 

way of an otherwise wonderful 

vacation. With a little advance 

planning before take-off—plus 

some simple precautions en 

roure—you can keep those travel 

bugs from ruining your yacation 
fun. 

“Common sense is probably the 

best medicine you can carry,” says 





TRAVEL SMART & 
TRAVEL HEALTHY 


1. An antidiarrheal—liquid or 
tablets 


2. A soluble fiber laxative avail- 
able in travel 
3. Cotton balls, bandage strips, 
i tweezers 


Scissors, 

4. Thermometer 

5. Aspirin or acetaminophen; 
id tablets 


6. Sunscreen lotion; insect re- 
7. Cold and cough medications 


8. Skin antiseptic; corticosteroid 
cream for rashes 


Dr. Warren Johnson, director of 
Cornell Medical Center’s Interna- 
tional Health Care Service. When 
traveling abroad, take the same 
precautions as you would on a trip 


Stomach upset and 
constipation can be 
avoided during travel 
with advance planning. 


to Maine or the Rockies. Just 
remember to add a little extra care 
co avoid the two biggest spoilers of 
travel pleasure—jet lag and 
digestive upset (such as constipa- 
tion or diarrhea). 


AVOIDING JET LAG 
aa 

Your first real healch hurdle 
when traveling distances is jet lag. 
Ic can bring on memory loss, atten- 
tion lapses, fatigue and digestive 
slowdown—like constipation. 
Fortunately, a few advance adjust- 
ments in diet can help combat the 
effects of jet lag and reset your body 
timer for a new location. 

Dr. Charles Ehret, formerly of 
Argonne National Laboratory in 
Chicago, has a few basic tips: 
® Beginning three or four days 
before departure, eat high-protein 
foods for breakfast and lunch, and 
carbohydrate-heavy dinners. 
© If you're flying east, try to arrive 
at breakfast time. If traveling west, 
aim for dinner. 
® When going eastbound, defer 
stimulants such as coffee, cea and 
alcohol until late in the day. 
© Try to get some exercise on the 
plane, including stretching and 
walking in the aisle. A bit of men- 
tal exercise, such as socializing 
with fellow passengers, is also 
helpful. 
© If you're prone to constipation 
when you travel (as millions of 


travelers are), take a natural soluble 
fiber laxative two to three days 
before departure. 


TIPS FOR DIGESTIVE 
TROUBLE 
oe 


Inactivity, irregular meals, over- 
eating and travel stress can bring 
your digestive system to a virtual 
halt. So exercise, eat regularly and 
get plenty of high-fiber foods. A 
soluble fiber laxative can regulate 
your digestive system without jolt- 
ing it into action—like some stim- 
ulant laxatives can. “A soluble fiber 
bulk laxative can help reset the gas- 
tric clock,” says Dr. Ehret. 

Native waters (drinking or 
swimming) can play host to para- 
sites and other agents of serious 
diseases. Although you've heard it 
before, it can’t be stressed enough: 
Don't drink anything except bot- 
tled water. Seasoned travelers like 
Peace Corps volunteers have a fail- 
safe rule for food: “If you can't peel 
it, cook it or boil ic—don’'t eat it.” 

However, despite these precau- 
tionary measures, turista—stom- 
ach upset—hits approximately 30 
to 50 percent of travelers to the 
tropics. So the savvy traveler is one 
who comes prepared. For diarrhea, 
bring along an antidiarrheal liquid 
or tablets. For constipation, use a 
soluble fiber bulk laxative in a 
travel-size packet. If symptoms 
don't vanish after a few days, if 
there's fever, or blood in the 
stools—a possible sign of dysen- 
tery—see your doctor. 

Despite these potential obsta- 
cles, travel is good for you; it’s 
stimulation for both the body and 
the mind. So when you travel, get 
off the beaten path and take a few 
unplanned turns. The change of 
pace is not only healthy—its bene- 
firs will be felt long after you're 
back. 





Traveling 
ompanions. 





Strange places. Strange food. Hectic schedules. Stress. 
Is it any wonder millions of people become irregular when they 
travel? Travel can upset your system, resulting in constipation. 
‘To help prevent irregularity while you travel, take 
Metamucil daily as “fiber therapy,” before, during and after 
your trip. It’s safe to take as often as you need it, because 
Metamucil is natural soluble fiber—not a harsh chemical 
laxative. So it won't jolt your system with stimulants. 
Convenient, single-dose Metamucil Packables. 
Make them your regular traveling companions. 


ail Natural Soluble Fiber 
¢<&© Metamucil Packables. 
Be Regular. Anytime. Anywhere. 






NutraSweet and the NutraSweet symbol are registered trademarks of The NutraSweet Company 














VERSATILE YOGURT 


ome folks crave the rich 
things in life; Sour 
cream-laden potatoes, ice 
cream shakes and cheese 
dips and spreads. But 
there’s a price to pay for 
the flavor and cream- 
iness. Most of these goodies are 
high in saturated fat and choles- 
terol—which aren't good for 
arteries or waistlines. 

What if someone said you could 
still enjoy shakes, spreads and top- 
pings without all the far? A sub- 
stitute is sitting right in che dairy 
section. Opting for plain nonfat 
yogurt instead of sour cream saves 
you over 300 calories per cup, with 
a 100 percent drop in fat. And if 
you use plain nonfat yogurt instead 
of mayonnaise, the difference is 
even more dramatic: A saving of 
nearly 1,500 calories a cup. 


APPROX. CALORIES 
PER CUP 





Weighing in at 100 calories a 
cup, plain nonfat yogurt is more 
than a dieter’s delight. Calcium- 
conscious consumers who can't 
bear a bland glass of milk can savor 
the creamy flavor of yogurt. An 8- 
ounce serving delivers over 50 per- 
cent of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowance for bone-building 


calcium. And people who can't 
digest the sugar lactose found in 
milk and other dairy foods get less 
stomach upset when they eat 
yogurt containing live or active 
cultures. 

As the following array of tips 
demonstrates, plain nonfat 
yogurt’s a versatile food. It can 
perk up everything from pancakes 
to dessert cakes. 


Plain nonfat yogurt 
instead of mayonnaise 
saves you nearly 1,500 

calories per cup. 


MORNING GLORIES 





® Instead of syrup on pancakes, try 
plain nonfat yogurt mixed with 
fresh fruit for zesty flavor. 

® Whip plain nonfat yogurt into 
scrambled eggs. 

® Top hot or cold cereal with plain 
nonfat yogurt and fresh fruit. 


BEST-DRESSED LIST 
SS SS 
® Make your own Thousand Island 
dressing by blending equal parts of 
plain nonfat yogurt and tomato 
juice, plus a dash of lemon juice. 
Add your favorite herbs and spices. 
® Accention cream cheese lovers: 
Blend plain nonfat yogurt with 
low-fat cottage or ricotta cheese. 
Spread on whole wheat toast, 
bagels, etc. 

® Dip chips or raw vegetables into 
plain nonfat yogurt blended with 
onions, garlic, curry powder or 
Tabasco sauce. 

® Give a new flavor twist to Mex- 
ican food: Combine plain 
yogurt—instead of sour cream— 
with avocado for delicious 
guacamole. 


FOR MEAT AND 
POTATO LOVERS 





® For a distinctive flavor, marinate 
poultry, meat or fish in plain nonfat 
yogurt mixed with lemon juice 
overnight in the refrigerator. 

® Prepare cold vichyssoise by 
blending plain yogurt into potato- 
broth puree, once it is removed 
from the heat. 

® Cook up your favorite vegetable 
stew, remove from heat, blend in 
plain nonfat yogurt. 


SWEETS AND TREATS 
a a eee 
® Plain nonfat yogurt whipped 
with berries, bananas or fruit 
juice—and a little vanilla—makes 
a great shake. 

® As a cool treat, fold fresh diced 
fruit into plain yogure mixed with 
lemon juice and freeze in ice cube 
trays or ice cream maker. 

® Bake corn bread, pound cake or 
coffee cake with plain nonfat 
yogurt instead of milk. 

® Make pumpkin pie with plain 
nonfat yogurt and nonfat evapo- 
rated milk. 
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WINNING THE WEIGHT WAR 


o paraphrase an old joke, 
God must have loved 
diets—he made so many 
of them. 

The grapefruic diet, 
the protein diet, the you- 
name-it diet—if there's 

one thing scientists have learned in 
the past ten years about losing 
weight, it's chat in the long run, 
weight-loss diets rarely work. For 
one thing, the body's built-in abil- 
icy co regulate itself outsmarts our 
attempts to repeatedly starve it 
into submission. And most impor- 
cantly, losing weight is more than 
reducing calories—it's losing fat, 
£00. 
The dieters’ rule of thumb: In 
order co lose a pound of fat per 
week, you need 500 fewer calories 
per day than you expend. So losing 
weight is not necessarily a matter 
of cutting the calories you take in; 
it also involves burning calories 
through physical activity. Scien- 
tists now know that the most suc- 
cessful way to take off weight— 
and keep it off—is a program of 
aerobic exercise. 


DIETING SLOWS 
METABOLISM 
a enna see 

The body responds to calorie- 
restricted diets by losing muscle as 
well as fat. To make matters worse, 
there is a reduction in metabo- 
lism—the rate at which your body 
engine “idles.” It does this in order 
to conserve energy—our heritage 
from a past in which food supplies 
were uncertain. 

Trouble is, the body can’t tell a 
voluntary fast—like a diet—from 
a famine. As metabolism slows, 
you experience a “plateau” effece— 


losing weight becomes increas- 
ingly difficule, yet you feel 
hungrier. 

Repeated episodes of dieting and 
regaining weight—yo-yoing— 
can actually make you heavier. 
Each time the body lowers its met- 
abolic rate, the stage is set for run- 


The best way to take 
weight off and keep it 
off is aerobic exercise. 


ning on less food. Unfortunately, 
nearly all the regained weight is 
fat. 

The solution in almost every 
case is aerobic exercise—continu- 
ous rhythmic activity which 
increases heart rate and mainly 
activates the larger muscle groups. 
Aerobic exercise boosts metabo- 
lism—not just for the time you 





work out but for hours afterwards. 
The “afterburn” may last as long as 
12 hours. Even when you're back at 
your desk or watching television, 
the process continues. The meta- 
bolic boost of aerobic exercise 
counters the plateau effect and 
speeds up fat loss. 


EXERCISE THAT’S 
RIGHT FOR YOU 
[Se Se 


Climbing stairs, jogging, aero- 
bic dancing and rowing are all dif- 
ferent types of aerobic exercise. 
However, the most efficient form of 
exercise is Nordic, or cross-coun- 
try, skiing. Ic cones che entire 
body, uses all the major muscle 
groups and burns up a whopping 
600 co 900 calories per hour. 

The two major obstacles to reg- 
ular exercise—time and 
boredom—can be overcome with a 
liccle planning. For those with lit- 
tle time to spare, you can have 
exercise equipment at home, ready 
when you are, such as a stair- 
climber, rowing machine or cross- 
country ski machine. 

To counter boredom, you're best 
off with cross-training —a blend of 
different activities. Try alternating 
days of moderate exercise, such as a 
30-minute walk or stationary bicy- 
cle ride, with days of more intense 
activity, such as 30 minutes of 
aerobic dancing or 20 minutes ona 
Nordic ski machine. 

Once you find the routine that 
works for you, stick with it. Exer- 
cises that help control your weight 
also improve your cardiovascular 
health, At the same time, you gain 
strength, balance and flexibility. 
The result: A healthier, trimmer 
body that’s easier co keep trim. 





GET WEIGHT OFF AND 
KEEP IT OFF 









GeT On TRACK™ 
WITH 
NorpicTRACK 


Get Orr THE Diet 
ROLLERCOASTER" 
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Body 
Weight 




















Dietin ing’ s Effect 
On Body Weight 


You diet. You lose. You 
falter. You gain it back. Maybe 
a bit more. Dis- 
couraged, you 
begin the cycle over, 
destined for rapid 
initial (and mostly 
water) weight loss, followed’ 
plateau...and the dieting blues. 


NordicTrack's Effect 
On Body Weight 


The only sure way to take 
body fat off and keep it off is to 
lower your set point. And the only 
way to do that is aerobic exercise. 

NordicTrack® duplicates the 
motion of cross-country skiing, 
which experts agree is the best 
form of aerobic exercise. 
Better than biking, 

. ‘ rowing, running, or swimming. 
Why diets fail NordicTrack's jarless motion 

Your body’s system seeks to avoids injury and utilizes all the 
maintain the weight it considers major muscles in the body: arms, 
“normal,” what scientists call your shoulders, back, stomach, legs, 


set point. During dieting, your Noraicf. rack which means that not only do you 





body fights back by increasing ap- CML Company take off body fat and keep it off, 
petite and lowering metabolic rate. but you shape and tone those 
You feel uncomfortable and frus- muscles as well. 
trated. You're in a battle you’re 
destined to lose. CALL TOLL-FREE OR WRITE FOR A FREE BROCHURE & VIDEO 
BD pe gchmienexcc orang 7 
Before you buy any in-home exerciser, consider the following: i 1-800-328-5888 l 
NordicTrack is the one you'll use. | In Canada 1-800-433-9582 | 
A recent independent survey has shown that NordicTrack | CO Please send me a free brochure. | 
owners who also own other exercise machines prefer their | C) Also a free video tape | 
NordicTracks by a margin of more than 6 to 1. | QO) VHS UO BETA | 
e ° ° N 
NordicTrack is the one you'll stay with. | sie 7 
Research has also shown that NordicTrack owners who have City State __Zip l 
owned their machines for more than five years still use them an | Phone ( ) 
average of three 22 minute sessions per week. NordicTrack ® 141 Jonathan Bivd. N. 7 


Chaska, MN 55318 


© 1989 NordicTrack 
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CLEANING THE AIR AT HOME 











ou wash the foods you higher indoors than outdoors.” live with them. Room air filtra- 

eat, launder the clothes The air in homes and offices tion consoles effectively trap par- 

you wear, and clean your can be a particularly rich stew of ticles that can cause allergy or 

body every day of your noxious substances: Smoke, for- illness as well as remove noxious 

life. The time has come maldehyde and other chemicals, odors. One in particular is so 

to scrub the air you dust mites, molds, bacteria, ani- advanced chat it can detoxify 

breathe as well mal dander, pollen, radon gas dangerous gases. Using a cata- 

‘We spend enormous effort and carbon monoxide, to name a lytic gas oxidizer (a cousin of your 

trying to control pollution in the few. These pollucants can be car's catalytic converter), this 

atmosphere, but noc nearly responsible for minor but disab- unit chemically alters harmful 

enough to cleanse the air we ling discomforts such as fatigue gases —for example, turning 

breathe in our homes and offices," and eye, nose and throat irrita- potentially lechal carbon monox 

says Dr. John Spengler, an envi- tion. They can also result in more ide into harmless carbon dioxide 

ronmental scientist at the Har- serious respiratory diseases and As we become more aware of 

vard School of Public Health allergies. Some air pollutants are the importance of cleaning our 

“Not only is 90 percent of our even believed to increase the risk atmosphere, we're learning that a 

time spent indoors, but studies of cancer. healthy environment starts in our 

have shown that levels of many air Just because the pollutants are own backyards—and bedrooms, 
pollutants are two to five times there doesn’t mean you have to living rooms and kitchens 














The Instapure® Air Filter 
by Teledyne Water Pik gets 
rid of most everything 
that can make you miser- 
able: pet hair, dust, pollen, 
tobacco smoke, dangerous 
gases and odors. 

It completely filters 
the air in an average size 
room every six minutes. 

Simply put, you could 

try and top the Instapure 
Air Filter. But chances are, 
youd look pretty silly. 

For the dealer nearest 
you call 800-525-5302. 
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be done...by hand. 


It’s hard work. Painstakingly complex work. Long, 
difficult and, at times, daring work. 


The kind of work only a human can do. 


You'll never trust anyone in your life the way you 
trust your surgeon. 


That's w hy surgeons must undergo nearly a decade 
of rigorous training under the masters of the 
profession. 


It’s why surgeons, throughout their careers, con- 
tinue to build upon their knowledge, broaden their 
expertise, and bring about continuing advancements 
in surgical care. 


When you place your confidence in the hands of a 
qualified surgeon, you can be sure you'll receive the 
best care available today . . . and tomorrow. 


Ques O 





7 American College of Surgeons 
J =| 55 East Erie Street 
=/ Chicago, Illinois 60611 


, 


- 


Get the facts about surgical care. 


Se es ee es 
You can learn more about basic surgical procedures, whether 
{ or not you should get additional consultation or a second 
opinion, and other concerns, through a series of free 
i brochures prepared by the American College of Surgeons 
Just fill in your name and address below, then mail this infor 
I mation request to: American College of Surgeons, Dept. TM-9 
55 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 





Address_ = —s 
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' Name. 7 
1 





City/State/Zip a = 


Please allow 8-10 weeks for delivery 

















BUSINESSES BUILDING 
A HEALTHY AMERICA 


ome make medicines. 
Some produce com- 
puters. Some spin out 
pantyhose. Some brew 
beer and some deal in 
money. Whatever their 
primary business, Amer- 
ica’s corporations have taken on a 
new job—boosting the health of 
Americans. 

It’s no news that thousands of 
companies regularly contribute big 
bucks to health and social welfare 
organizations. Now, they are tak- 
ing a more direct role; They are 
funding and organizing a host of 
healthy activities for the public at 
large—from disease detection to 
giving medication to the needy. 

“The time has come,” says 
Sheldon G. Gilgore, M.D., presi- 
dent of pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer G.D. Searle & Co., “for 
industry to play a key role in 
providing health care for indi- 
viduals who can't afford it.” Public 
health authorities point out that 
though the U.S. spends more on 
health care per person than any 
other industrialized country in the 
world, it still ranks leh in life 
expectancy, and the infant mor- 
tality rate is surprisingly high. 


A BREAK FOR 
THE NEEDY 
a ! 
Unfortunately, many people 
who require medications on a reg- 
ular basis can’t afford them. Now a 
number of pharmaceutical compa- 
nies are responding to this prob- 
lem. Through its Patients in Need 
program, Searle provides all life- 
saving prescription drugs pro- 
duced by the company free to 
patients whose doctors certify they 


can’t afford them, Genentech—a 
company specializing in genet- 
ically-engineered drugs—provides 
a new heart disease drug to needy 
patients at no charge. 

Some progressive companies 
also recognize that buying health 
products can be particularly 
costly —especially if the product is 
ineffective. “Not all drugs work all 
the time in all patients,” Dr. 
Gilgore points out. So Searle has 
pioneered its Patient Promise pro- 
gram. When a drug fails to give 
the expected therapeutic effect or 
cannot be tolerated by the body, 
the company now reimburses 
patients for the cost of the last 
prescription. 

Health authorities agree: The 
best way to have a healthier popula- 
tion, reduce suffering and control 
healch costs is to stop disease before 
ic starts—or detect it early, at its 
most treatable stage. That's why 
countless companies are now run- 
ning cancer, heart disease, high 
blood pressure and diabetes detec- 


tion programs among cheir 
employees and in the community. 

The list of corporate-sponsored 
community health programs is 
indeed long—and some are quite 
innovative. The Upjohn Company 
has implemented a two-decade, 
multi-million dollar nationwide 
diabetes detection and education 
program. Johnson & Johnson offers 
a grant program to selected U.S. 
cities to improve access to quality 
health care for the poor. And the 
Sterling Drug Company's Bayer 
Wellness Program—a commu- 
nity-wide cholesterol, weight con- 
trol, nutrition and exercise pro- 
gram in Wellsburg, West Vir- 
ginia—is intended to serve as a 
model for new programs of this 
kind nationwide. 

Efforts like these by che pri- 
vate sector are a huge step toward 
the goal of adequate health care for 
all Americans. The bottom line 
is that big business is serious 
when it comes co building a 
healthier America. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY PITCHES IN TO 
KEEP US HEALTHY 


Drug companies by no means have a lock on community health promotion. Other 


have created various programs: 


¢ Control Data Corp. provides education to promote vital-organ donation. 
Adolph Coors Company supports a nationwide breast cancer detection cam- 
paign, and also provides technical assistance to community and industry health 


promotion programs. 


¢ Kellogg Company sponsors Kids for Healthy Hearts, a nationwide tour by 
teenagers to encourage other kids to adopt heart-healthy lifestyles. 


e J.P. Morgan & Company sponsors health education in New York City schools, 
ent assistance to community health centers and supports a new 


gives 
AIDS residential treatment program. 


 U'Eggs (a division of Sara Lee) educates pregnant women about health and 


fitness to decrease infant-death risk. 


Both of these 
widely prescribed medicines 
are effective. 





But if the one on the right 
doesnt achieve the desired 
therapeutic benefits, every cent 
you paid for your last prescription 
will be refunded. 


Thats Searles promise. 


The Searle PATIENT PROMISE’ program is 
unique: if a Searle product does not achieve the 
desired therapeutic benefits, at any time, Searle 
will refund 100% of the patient's out-of-pocket 
costs for his or her most recent prescription. ..a 
full refund directly to the patient. 

Now, that's corporate confidence. But it’s 
something more: corporate conscience. Searle's 
Chairman, Sheldon G. Gilgore, MD, believes a 
patient expects to be helped by a prescription 
medication. 


But patients differ significantly in the way they 
respond to drugs. A medicine may be highly 
effective for one person and yet—for a variety of 
reasons—not work for another. If that drug happens 
to be made by Searle, the patient can receive a refund of 
his or her cost for the most recent prescription. 

Your physician can find out about the pro- 
gram through his or her Searle representative. Or, 
for further information, please write to Searle 
Processing Unit, PATIENT PROMISE’ Program, 
PO. Box 395, Great Neck, NY 11022. 


SEARLE 


This offer applies only to prescriptions written in the continental U.S. and its territories 
Offer void where prohibited 


Calan* (verapamil) & Patient Promise” are registered trademarks of G.D. Searle & Co. 1989. 

















CUISINE FOR A HEALTHY HEART 


y now, just about every- 
one has heard that it's 
possible co help guard 
against heart disease with 
some basic dietary 
measures. 

But does that mean, if 
you want to prevent a heart attack, 
that you have to spend the rest of 
your life counting all of the fat and 
calories in your diet? Will we all 
have to give up life in the nutri- 
tional fast lane? 

According to the heart attack 
prevention guidelines set by the 
National Cholesterol Education 
Program of the National Insticutes 
of Health, you should get no more 
than 30 percent of your calories 
from fats. Most Americans cur- 


GROUND RULES 
FOR READING 
PRODUCT LABELS 


cholesterol. Foods like nut 
butter never had it and never 
will—but 


ories/gram of 


rently get at least 40 percent of 
calories from fats. And car- 
diologists often recommend that 
those who have already had a heart 
attack cut back even further—get- 
ting no more than 20 percent of 
calories from fats. 


Just because a food is 
labeled lean, light or 
low in calories doesn’t 
mean it’s desirable. 


So the key is to cut way back on 
saturated fats, which are mainly 
found in meats and dairy foods. To 
most people, a low-fat, low-choles- 
terol diet means a lot of depriva- 
tion—and not a lot of taste. But 
according co leading authorities, 
that isn’t necessarily so. “Many 
people think that eating a healthy 
diet means giving up all the foods 
they love. Buc you can eat lean cuts 
of meat up co two to three times a 
week, for example,” says Dr. Rich- 
ard Stein, cardiologist at the State 
University of New York Health 
Science Center. 


NEW FOOD OPTIONS 
a 
Commercial bakery products 
were once taboo because they were 
made with coconut and palm oils, 
both saturated fats of vegetable 
origin. But manufacturers of 
food products are quickly respond- 
ing to the health awareness of their 
consumers. Today, some commer- 
cial bakers of cakes, cookies and 
crackers have switched to fats that 
are safer for the heart. Even the 
instant dinner from the frozen food 
case has a new lease on a heart- 
healthy life. While some are still 
loaded with fat and salt, others 


are carefully created to more than 
meet the new nutritional 
recommendations. 


SKIP THE SALT 
(epee re rey 


Americans typically swallow 
three co four times as much sale 
(sodium) as dietary guidelines 
advise. Too much salt contributes 
to high blood pressure, in turn 
raising the risk of heart attack and 
stroke. Try to break the salt habit 
and reduce your intake. You won't 
miss the salt as much as you may 
think: Most foods naturally supply 
all the salt you need, and you can 
make up the flavor with herbs and 
spices. 

In fact, eating wisely needn't be 
a hardship at all. You can have both 
taste and convenience with well- 
balanced frozen dinners whose 
creators have done the necessary 
counting of fat, cholesterol and 
sodium for you. To find the 
healthiest, you'll need co look at 
labels and compare ingredients 
carefully, 

Don't be misled: Just because a 
food is labeled lean, light or low in 
calories doesn't mean it’s desirable. 
Some low-calorie frozen meals sup- 
ply ewo co three times as much fat 
and cholesterol as others, Most are 
particularly high in sodium. 

So be a smart shopper and read 
the labels on the foods you love. 
Watching what you eat may be the 
surest way to stave off that heart 
attack—and enjoy a full, healthy 
life. 


Written by HealthCom, Inc., NYC; 
Jere Daniel, President; Hara Estroff 
Marano, Editorial Director; 
Wlustrations by Kirsten Soderlind; 
Contributing Writer, Florence 
Isaacs; Designed by Platinum 
Design, Inc., NYC 
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LISTEN TO YOUR HEART. 


Lean meats, light sauces, wholesome fruits and vegetables. 
When you know what's good for your heart. 
XODILM 


Healthy Choice” Dinners 70mg 350mg 6g 
Le Menu 80mg 780 mg 19g 
Stouffer's 100mg 970mg 23g 


MAKE A HEALTHY CHOICE. 
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You and your children may be 
drinking lead-poisoned water. 
Here’s how to avoid it. 


® Clean, wholesome drinking water is a gift from nature. And 
jaye. the BRITA’ Water Filter System can help keep it that way. 
Because when water hits the patented BRITA filter it loses 
22, a lot of its more unpleasant characteristics. Like 90% of lead. 
2* Good news for the 42 million of you who may have potentially 
#4% dangerous levels of lead in your drinking water. BRITA also 
ry: ", removes the taste of chlorine. Leaving you with clean, fresh 
el tasting water. 

is To find the BRITA retailer near- atk BRITA 

> est you just call 1-800-24-BRITA. 

: And make better drinking water Water Filter System 
» part of your daily diet. paeet strani 
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MAKING YOUR TAP WATER SAFE 


Remember tales of alligators in 
the sewers? You need not worry 
about alligators, bue beware— 
your water pipes are crawling 
with other impurities. 

Water leaving treatment 
plants is certifiably safe. But in 
its travels through the supply sys- 
tem and the pipes in your home, 
water picks up a variety of 
harmful contaminants. 

One is lead, a proven poison. 
According to the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, 42 


| million Americans may be drink- 


ing water containing too much 


) lead, a possible cause of heart dis- 


ease, high blood pressure, and 
brain damage which can lead to 
learning and behavioral problems 
in children. 

Dr. Richard P. Wedeen, a 
kidney specialise ac the New 
Jersey College of Medicine and 
Dentistry, believes that infant 
formulas made with tap water are 
a main source of lead exposure in 
children. 

The lead gets there from corro- 
sion of pipes in older homes. 
Plumbing installed before 1930 
most likely contains lead. Even 
newer copper piping is probably 
soldered with lead. The EPA esti- 
mates that nine out of ten homes 
have lead or lead-soldered pipes. 

How to get the lead out? For 
starters, don't drink water that 
has been standing in pipes over- 
night; let ic run for a few min- 
utes. Never use hor cap water to 
make baby formula or in cook- 
ing—it leeches more lead. Then, 
says Dr. Wedeen, filter your tap 
water. He advocates storing 
drinking water in a container 
equipped with a two-stage fil- 
ter—activated charcoal and ion 
exchange—that eliminates lead 
and other contaminants. Using a 
faucet filter is less effective in 
eliminating lead because it has 
only a single-stage filter. 
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Roar of the Greasepaint 


On the set, director JEAN-JACQUES ANNAUD (Quest for Fire) 
didn’t exactly do lunch with his leading, er, bear. On one occasion, 
he nearly was lunch for Bart, a 2,000-lb. Kodiak that wanted to be 
left alone. Annaud followed Bart and some other temperamental 
ursines around for nine months to film The Bear, a $25 million fea- 
ture flick about the relationship between a solitary bear and an or- 
phaned cub. The movie has already subjected Europe and Japan to 
a barrage of bear-mania. It opens next month in the U.S. 
Certainly gives you paws. 


may ask, who in the world of 
basse couture designed the 
boys’ school clothes? 


Merry Sons 


When Britain’s Prince Harry, 
5, arrived for his first day at 
Wetherby Pre-Prep School 
in London last week, he 
looked just like any other 
new kid: his mum (Diana, 
Princess of Wales) had left a 
lipstick smudge on his 
cheek. On his first morning, 
he made a model elephant 
History, reading and sports 
are also part of the curricu- 
lum. Harry is said to be shy, 
so it helped to have old- 
timer Prince William, 7, to 
brother him along. But, you 





Is There a Doc in the House? 


Though the country's top prescriber retires next month, C. EVERETT 
KOOP is still nursing the national health. The outspoken Surgeon Gen- 
eral has turned down requests to do commercials, but he couldn't re- 
sist joining a safe-sex skit on public television with the Capitol Steps, 
a political-satire troupe. “I have no problem with my image,” he said. 
Other items on Koop’s calendar: writing his memoirs and preparing a 
health-related TV special. He'll also lend a bit of D.C. authenticity to 
The Exorcist 1990 by playing himself. 








She Who Slaps 


It gave America something 
to wisecrack about, but the 
scene was not funny to her. 
“It’s like a hard day’s work 
at the studio,” said Zsa Zsa 
Gabor, 66, as her trial began 
in Los Angeles on charges 
that include slapping and 
disobeying a traffic cop last 
June. Looking 
somewhat chubby, she was 
accompanied by her eighth 
husband Prince Frederick von 
Anhalt of West Germany 
and, for the first day, by her 
hairdresser. If Gabor is con- 
victed, sallied comedian Rich- 
ard Belzer, she and Leona 
Helmsley should be locked in 
the same cell with only one 
eyeliner between them. 
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Kiss of Debt 


Even for a faith healer, two 
miracles is a lot to ask 
In 1987 televangelist Oral 
Roberts, 71, raised $4.5 mil- 
lion from viewers after de- 
claring that otherwise God 
would call him home. Last 
week he announced that he 








would close his medical 
school and hospital to aid 
in digging the ministry out 
of $25 million in debts. He 
and son Richard, 40, will sell 
five Tulsa homes to help 
out. “However spiritual one 
is,’ Roberts told his follow- 
ers, “you cannot do any- 
thing without money.” 
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Four years ago, we did something that hadn't been done in over twenty years. We introduced a completely 
new automobile division to the American road. 

That division is called Acura. A line of vehicles built on the simple philosophy that a performance luxury 
automobile should impress the people who own it, not just their neighbors. 

While other automakers focused their attentions on building impressive images, we focused on building 
cars and a dealer network that would make owning an Acura the most enjoyable driving experience possible. 

Needless to say, our efforts have not gone unrewarded. To date, there are over 370,000 Acura Legend and 


D989 Acura Ditton of American Honda Motor Ca. tne: Acura, Legend and Invegra are trademarks of Honda Motor Ca, Lick *1987 1988 & 1989 JD Power and Associates Customer Sanyfaction Index™ with prodbect 
quality and dealer service 
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Integra automobiles on the American road. With a network of over 300 dealers nationwide to service them. 

And this year, for the third year in a row, owners of Acura automobiles ranked them the most satisfying in 
_ America in the prestigious J.D. Power Customer Satisfaction Index” survey of product quality and dealer 

__ service. In fact, Acura has been ranked number one among all automakers every year that it has been eligible. 
: pele Sos Sue Boe i ca erent Like that. Teaagpdp COAOrni ae 

__ See it as reason to work even harder. Because satisfaction doesn’t come easy. 

For more information or your nearest dealer, call 1-800:TO-ACURA. Precision crafied performance. 
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Debt Propelled 





The airline-buyout binge raises fears that jet safety will suffer 


BY JOHN GREENWALD 





hen an ordinary company 

takes on a load of debt, the 

people who have the most to 

fear are employees and in- 
vestors. But when an airline goes heavily 
into hock, the worriers are joined by an- 
other group: customers. If an airline is 
bogged down by debt, they wonder, would 
the carrier be tempted to save money by 
lowering its standards on maintenance 
and other safety measures? Everyone 
from passengers to politicians has begun 
to debate that question as billion-dollar 
takeover wars sweep the US, airline in- 


dustry. Says Jerome Lederer, founder of 


the Virginia-based Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, an aviation-research group 
“Buyouts need careful scrutiny, particu- 
larly with regard to maintenance prac- 
tices. Safety must be paramount, and safe- 
ty has suffered when maintenance is 
shoddy.” 

Such warnings are particularly worri- 


some at a time when mechanical failures 
appear to have replaced the threat of ter- 
rorism as the leading concern of air travel- 
ers. A recent spate of engine explosions, 
stress cracks and other in-flight mishaps 
has made passengers keenly aware of once 
esoteric matters such as turbine blades and 
hydraulic systems. The public’s concern is 
compounded by the airline industry's 
frank admission that it cannot find enough 
mechanics to do the increasingly complex 
job of maintaining its aging planes 

Some mechanical problems are hard 
to spot in even the most thorough of in- 
spections. Case in point: experts suspect 
that microscopic cracks on a 300-lb. re- 
volving disk caused the tail engine on a 
United Airlines DC-10 to blow apart last 
July. The mishap crippled the jet’s hy- 
draulic steering system, killing 112 people 
when the plane crash-landed in Sioux 
City, lowa. (McDonnell Douglas said last 
week that it would modify its DC-10s to 
ensure safe landings even if all hydraulic 
systems failed.) 
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Prodded by rising public anxiety, 
Congress and federal regulators have 
vowed to examine the impact of takeovers 
on aircraft upkeep. Says California Dem- 
ocrat Norman Mineta, a member of the 
House Aviation Subcommittee: “No one 
should ever be put in the position of 
boarding an aircraft and having to worry 
if the plane is safe to fly.” 

Amid the growing scrutiny, the take 
over whirl accelerated last week. In Chi- 
cago directors of UAL, the parent compa- 
ny of United Airlines, approved a bid by 
the carrier's and pilots 
union to buy out the second largest U.S 
carrier for $6.75 billion. In the highly le- 
veraged deal, employees would own 75% 
of the company, top managers would get 
10% and investor British Airways would 
have 15%. Beverly Hills billionaire Mar- 
vin Davis, who had bid $6.19 billion for 
UAL. said he would match the manage- 
ment group’s offer if that package were to 
fail. In Washington a takeover group 
headed by Los Angeles investor Alfred 


management 





UNITED Directors approved a 
$6.75 billion buyout. The 
new owners would take over a 
fleet of 420 jetliners with an 
average age of 13.5 years. 


NORTHWEST A takeover 
group acquired the company 
for $3.65 billion. Average 
age of the carrier's 318 jets: 
14 years. 


EASTERN, CONTINENTAL 


Eastern owes $2.3 billion; its 
195 planes average 14 
years. Continental owes $2.4 
billion; its 329-jet fleet 
averages twelve years of 
service. 


PAN AM The carrier, which is 
seeking a merger partner, 
has $844 million of long- 
term debt. Pan Am’s 154 jets 
average 14.6 years. 





Checchi outlined its $3.65 billion pur- 
chase of NWA, the parent of Northwest 
Airlines, in a voluminous filing with the 
Department of Transportation, which is 
reviewing the deal. 

Problems from earlier takeovers 
mounted in Houston, where Texas Air 
chairman Frank Lorenzo, who has been 
battling his workers, confirmed last week 
that he may sell part or all of Continental 
Airlines to raise badly needed cash. Texas 
Air borrowed heavily for the 1986 pur- 
chase of Continental's sister carrier, East- 
ern Air Lines, which is mired in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and a seven-month- 
long strike by its mechanics. 

As carriers faced the prospect of 
mounting debt, an aviation task force of 
public and private experts piled new de- 
mands on the industry’s maintenance 
crews. The panel called for a $563 million 
overhaul of 1,900 aging McDonnell Doug- 
las jetliners around the world, including 
some 900 DC-8s, DC-9s and DC-10s. The 
recommendations, which the Federal 
Aviation Administration is expected to 
endorse swiftly for U.S. planes, would 
range from replacing rivets to reskinning 
entire jets. 

The task force was launched last year 
after a section of fuselage ripped off an 
Aloha Airlines 737, sucking a flight atten- 
dant out of the plane. The group’s report 
on McDonnell Douglas aircraft followed 
a May FAA order for the overhaul of 1,300 





vintage Boeing aircraft. Taken together, 
the moves were aimed at rejuvenating the 


>| 3,300-jet U.S. fleet, which averages 13 


| years of service per plane and is the oldest 
in the non-Communist world, 

The task of maintaining the U.S. com- 
mercial fleet has strained the ranks of the 
50,000 licensed airline mechanics. Carri- 
ers are eager to pay wages that range from 
about $13.50 an hour for newcomers to 
$20.50 for journeymen. Says Richard De- 
laney, president of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers local at Chicago’s O'Hare Air- 
port: “The aging fleets take a lot more 
maintenance work. You need more peo- 
ple. We are growing, but not at a rate 
that’s going to satisfy demand.” 

Airlines are scrambling to buy new 
aircraft, but the huge growth in air travel 
has forced them to keep many of their 
older planes in the air even as the modern 
ones arrive. According to the Future Avi- 
ation Professionals of America, an Atlan- 
ta-based group, U.S. carriers will need 
50,000 new mechanics by 1997 as the air- 
lines take delivery of 3,000 new 
jets with a value of more than 
$40 billion. 

The workload has become 
so heavy at United’s 140-acre 
repair center in San Francisco, 





ing maintenance for other air- 
lines. Maintenance projects at 
the base can require up to 
100,000 mechanic-hours for the 
overhaul of a single 747 jumbo 
jet. “We've added 3,000 people 
in less than a year,” says Joseph 
O'Gorman, United's senior vice president 
for maintenance operations, “and we're 
looking at another 1,000 in the next six 
months for the care and feeding of older 
planes.” But that is just the beginning. 
“As our fleet expands and our service to 
Europe starts up next year, we're going to 
need another 1,000 to 2,000 more mainte- 
nance people each year.” 

To meet such needs, United and other 
airlines have begun to consider in-house 
programs to train their own mechanics. 
American Airlines, the largest U.S. carri- 
er, has already started such a school. 
American currently runs 30-sec. TV com- 
mercials that stress maintenance and ex- 
tol the airline's mechanics as “uncompro- 
mising professionals dedicated to 
perfection, flight after flight after flight.” 
Meanwhile, the stock of AMR, Ameri- 
can’s parent company, jumped 13% in a 
single day last month on rumors that the 
firm might become the target of a take- 
over bid. But like Delta, which put 14% of 
its stock into an employee stock-owner- 
ship plan to thwart raiders in July, Ameri- 
can insists that it is not for sale. 

Airline executives firmly deny that a 
debt-heavy buyout would affect their 











“The aging 
fleets 
take a 


the largest in the US., that the lot more too many Northwest 
carrier has begun to phase out a flights to return to Tokyo's 
its lucrative business of provid- Maintenance Narita airport after take- 


work. You 
need more 





maintenance practices. “There sure as 
hell won't be any scrimping on mainte- 
nance here,” says United’s O'Gorman. 
“Our rule is that time and cost are not 
considerations when maintaining air- 
lines.” At Northwest, which paid a 
$650,000 fine to the FAA last month after 
a 1988 inspection turned up a list of main- 
tenance problems, officials contend that 
the carrier has an ample cash flow to re- 
pay its debt without lowering its mainte- 
nance standards. Wall Street analysts 
tend to accept such views. Says Julius 
Maldutis, who follows the industry for 
Salomon Brothers: “I don’t believe that 
any responsible management would hin- 
der maintenance as a result of leveraged 
buyouts.” 

Yet some experts assert that a bor- 
rowing binge could slow the upgrading of 
airline fleets or lead to higher ticket 
prices. “Debt definitely makes it more dif- 
ficult to modernize fleets,” says Morten 
Beyer, chairman of Avmark Inc., an avia- 
tion consultant in Arlington, Va. 

In Europe and Asia, some aviation ex- 
perts have been critical of 
US. aviation practices. 
Japan’s Ministry of 
Transport complained 
last month that mechani- 
cal problems had forced 


off, allegedly increasing 
congestion at the crowded 
facility. Last May a group 
of European airlines re- 
fused to take delivery of 
Boeing's new 747-400 jet- 
liners until the company 
agreed to reinforce the cabin floors. 

In Washington politicians have been 
diligently studying measures to curb air- 
line buyouts. A bipartisan bill drafted by 
Arizona Republican John McCain and 
Kentucky Democrat Wendell Ford, who 
chairs the Senate Aviation Subcommittee, 
would give the Transportation Depart- 
ment the authority to reject proposed take- 
overs if they involve too much debt. At the 
same time, Transportation Secretary Sam- 
uel Skinner is devising an Administration 
policy on how to respond to the takeovers. 

Airline executives hope to escape 
any heavy-handed Government interfer- 
ence in the buying and selling of carriers. 
But they will first have to allay growing 
fears that the excess baggage of buyout 
loans may not be good for air travelers. 
“Safety is the bottom line, and we know 
how to achieve it,” says Benjamin Cos- 
grove, a Boeing senior vice president 
“The need is for mechanics and inspec- 
tors with a real desire for safety.” But if 
the airlines seem unwilling or unable to 
deliver the level of assurance that pas- 
sengers want, politicians will rush to do 
it for them. —Reported by Lee Griggs/ | 
San Francisco and Jerry Hannifin/Washington 
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The proud owner toured Bloomingdale's with Traub last year 


The Empire 
Shrinks Back 


Campeau gives up his crown 
jewel, but will it be enough? 


Ss ometimes, winning your heart’s de- 
sire is the first step toward losing it 
Canadian developer Robert Campeau is 
learning that lesson, and has only begun 
to pay the price. A onetime machinist’s 
apprentice and a self-made real estate ty- 
coon, Campeau, 66, borrowed his way to 
the top shelf of the U.S. retailing industry. 
He spent $3.6 billion in 1986 to buy the 





Business 








= Allied group of stores 
(holdings: Brooks Broth- 
ers, Bonwit Teller and Jor- 
dan Marsh). Last year he 
won a $6.6 billion bidding 
war with R.H. Macy for 
control of Federated De- 
partment Stores, a costly 
victory that gained him a 
crown jewel for his retail- 
ing kingdom: Federated’s 
glittering, 17-store Bloom- 
ingdale’s chain. But now 
Campeau is being forced to 
put Bloomie’s on the block 
as his highly leveraged em- 
pire begins to crumble. 

Bloomingdale's may 
fetch as much as $2 billion 
in an auction that is ex- 
pected to attract bidders 
from Manhattan to Tokyo. 
Among them is Marvin Traub, chairman 
of the chain, who is planning a manage- 
ment-led buyout, But selling Bloomie’s 
will not be enough. Campeau’s firm con- 
ceded last week that it may default on 
$1.27 billion in fourth-quarter debt pay- 
ments. The disclosure sent prices of Allied 
junk bonds plunging 20% in value in just 
one day, while Federated’s fell 13%. 

In Toronto trading in the company’s 
shares was halted for three days while the 
firm scrambled to meet a Friday deadline 
for repayment of loans from its U.S. in- 
vestment bankers: First Boston, Paine 
Webber and Dillon, Read. Campeau 
averted the crisis by arranging a $250 mil- 
lion loan from real estate giant Olympia & 
York, a major Campeau_ stockholder 
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owned by Toronto’s Reichmann family. | 





As a result, Campeau’s controlling inter- 
est in the firm he founded in 1949 slipped 
below a majority stake, from 53% to about 
43%, while the Reichmann holdings in- 
creased from 24.5% to some 35%. 

Campeau had created problems for 
himself at a headlong pace. Even as he 
scooped up retailers, Campeau made 
plans to build dozens of big department 
stores. While he spun off such acquisitions 
as Brooks Brothers and Bonwit Teller to 
pay part of his $11 billion debt, he insisted i 
that his remaining chains could churn out 
enough cash to make interest payments, 
finance expansion and yield profits as 
well. Instead, the cash registers rang slow- 
ly as the retailing industry suffered from 
stagnant consumer spending 

Campeau has created a vicious cycle 
in his stores. After losing a combined total 
of $306 million during the first half of 
1989, Allied and Federated face a cash 
crunch just when they must stock up for 
the holiday shopping season. In a Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission filing 
made public last week, Allied said its 
“needs are far greater than its resources.” 

Bloomingdale’s plans to mount its 
usual theatrical holiday display of luxury 
goods. But by the time the gold, frankin- 
cense and furs are gone, the mecca for 
wealthy consumers may be yielding its 
profits to a new owner. Campeau, mean- 
while, must find more ways to meet $1 bil- 
lion in annual interest payments. Says re- 
tailing analyst Walter Loeb: “He’s going 
to have to sell more than just Blooming- 
dale’s to get out of the hole he’s dug for 
himself.” —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by James L. Graff/Ottawa and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 








Panic in the Junk Pile 


he latent dread of junk-bond investors is that one really 

colorful case of corporate distress might set off a selling 
spree in the volatile market for the high-yield securities. Last 
week their fears shot to the surface when Canada’s Campeau 
Corp. said it might default on its debt, which is in part com- 
posed of junk bonds. That disclosure sparked the market's 
worst drubbing since the Crash of 1987, as traders 
rushed to dump their holdings. During the week, junk- 
bond issues fell in price by $10 to as much as 
$130 for each $1,000 in face value. The rout 
left Wall Streeters wondering whether the se- 
curities that had fueled the decade’s wave of 
takeovers and buyouts might be headed for a 


long-term crisis of confidence. 


The $200 billion junk-bond market has 
grown explosively since the early 1980s, 
when Drexel Burnham Lambert's Michael 
Milken pioneered the use of high-yield bonds 
as a means to finance hostile takeovers. In 
the wake of his indictment last March for in- 


sider trading and racketeering, Milken has resigned his 
Drexel post and stayed far removed from the market. But 


speaking at a Manhattan conference on high-yield debt last 

























week, Milken suggested that it was time to buy, not sell, 
junk bonds. Said he: “There is tremendous opportunity out 
there today.” 

Milken’s creation had fallen on hard 
times even before the Campeau mess. So far 
this year, borrowers have defaulted on a rec- 
ord $3.2 billion worth of junk bonds, already 

$1 billion more than during all 1988. Among 
I the notable casualties was Merv Griffin's Re- 
sorts International, which conceded last 
month that it could not meet its annual inter- 
est and principal payments of $133 million. 

Investors had expected the junk-bond 
market to soften during an economic down- 
turn. But they have been taken aback that 
defaults are rising and junk-bond prices are 
plunging during a time of relatively stable 
growth. The implication is that any serious 
industrial slump could give the junk-bond 
market a full-fledged nervous breakdown. 
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“Each time a [person] stands up for an ideal, 
or acts to improve the lot of others...he sends 
Jorth a tiny ripple of hope, and crossing each 
other from a million different centers of 
energy and daring, those ripples build a 
current that can sweep down the mightiest 
walls of oppression and resistance.” 


Robert E Kennedy 
When you make a stand to strike out against injustice, Because when you reach out to one child and family, 
to help the helpless... here's one very personal and effec- that child grows up knowing there is caring and goodness 
tive way to honor your instincts. By improving the lot of in the world. And that lesson, multiplied by the caring of 
one desperately needy child overseas — as a Foster Parent. over 420,000 other Foster Parents, may be our best hope 
When you ease the awful ache in a hungry little belly for peace in the world. 
.. when you save a fragile little life from senseless disease It only takes $22 a month to help a child in this way. 
.. when you give a child a chance to go to school... or To care. To connect. To create real, lasting change. So, be 
teach a family new skills to raise their income... . or a Foster Parent. It's one of the most important and joyful 
improve their living conditions ... then you send out things you can do! 


a “ripple of hope” that goes far beyond today’s need. 
Call 1-800-225-1234 
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YES, I want to live what I believe. OMe OM ; 
Enroll me as a Foster Parent OMiss © Ms. I 
Fhe child who neds my crng mat H 
Or select Address 

Se 

tral America 

South America (] Wherever the need is greatest Cy____________State__ Zip 1 
(_) Please send my Foster Parent Kit with my Foster Child's photo 1 
and case history. My check for $22 for the first month's sponsorship Mail to: Kenneth H. Phillips, President >I 
is enclosed. Foster Parents Plan, Inc.°157 Plan Way*Warwich, Ri 02886 1 
C) | am not yet sure if | want to become a Foster Parent, but! am ll 


interested. Please send me information about the child | would Foster Parents 
= be sponsoring. 88 Plan. 


Help so complete, it touches a child for life 


A copy of Foster Parents Plan's financial report is available from the New York Department of State, Otfice of Charities Registration, Albany, NY, or Foster Parents Plan, Warwick, Ri 
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This month rival 
magazines agree: the 
Waspy look is out 


Mary Xinh 
Nguyen, 20, a 


American, will 
appear in 
Revion ads 








Benetton is selling to a global village 

















It’s a Small World After All 








An ethnic rainbow is brightening ads and fashion runways 


he model gazes serenely at the maga- 

zine reader from the country-club 
cool of a Ralph Lauren ad. Dressed im- 
peccably in a tweed jacket, silk scarf and 
elegant suede gloves, she projects all the 
dreamy remoteness that is typical of 
Lauren models, with one notable differ- 
ence: she is black. 

It was a long time coming, but an eth- 
nic rainbow is finally sweeping across the 
fashion and advertising industries—and 
brightening them considerably. The 
blond, blue-eyed ideal is out, diversity is 
in, and the concept of beauty is growing as 
wide as the world. The new cast of faces is 
appearing not only in ads aimed at specif- 
ic ethnic groups but in mainstream adver- 
tising as well. Revlon’s Most Unforgetta- 
ble Woman of 1989, chosen in a 
search across the US., is Mary 
Xinh Nguyen, a 20-year-old 
Vietnamese American 
from California. 
° Such companies 

as Du Pont, Citi- 


“Advertisers don’t want to insult 
people’s intelligence. They are reflecting 
how the world is,” says James Patterson, 
chief executive of the ad agency J. Walter 
Thompson USA. Ifan ad features nothing 
but a herd of Caucasians, it can appear 
dated and stiff. The inclusion of a lone mi- 
nority-group member has a similar effect. 
Says Ron Anderson, vice chairman of the 
Bozell ad agency: “Ten or 15 years ago, 
there was a sense of tokenism. Some ad- 
vertisers would throw a black or Hispanic 
into an ad because they were sensitive to 
minorities. Now we use blacks and His- 
panics to sell a product.” 

From supermodel Suzy Parker in the 
1950s to Christie Brinkley in the early 
1980s, fair-skinned models used to domi- 
nate advertising. Most ad experts trace 
the change to Europe, where couturiers, 
notably Givenchy, began employing 
black women as runway models. The 
French fashion magazine Elle helped pio- 
neer the polyethnic look in its editorial 
pages, then exported the philosophy to 
America when it launched a U.S. edition 
four years ago. (Catherine Alain-Bernard, 














“If you see a 
beauty, you 
don’t worry 
about her 








fashion and beauty editor of the French 
Elle, says her magazine still gets a few let- 
ters from people complaining about black 
models and “giving jobs to immigrants.”) 
One of the first advertisers to embrace 
the rainbow look was Benetton, the Ital- 
ian knitwear maker, which launched its 
“United Colors of Benetton” campaign in 
1984. The ads picture handsome youths of 
diverse nationalities often standing arm 
in arm. The purpose of such ads is not just 
to appeal to ethnic customers who might 
identify with people in the ads but also to 
pitch an alluring sentiment of brother- 
hood. Esprit, a San Francisco-based 
sportswear company, went one step fur- 
ther by putting its employees in ads. Says 
Esprit spokeswoman Lisa DeNeff: “We 
sat up and said, ‘Hey, 
why not us?’ We had a 
lot of great-looking 
folks here. Many were 
ethnically different.” 
All over the globe, 
advertising is becoming 


bank and Delta more multiracial. Many 
Air Lines have color. The ads in Japan, which of- 
populated current perfectly ten used to depict 
ads with a rich vari- Ps blonds because they 
ety of blacks, Asians ro ortioned represented the West- 

y of black P 
=e. featesare St er 
sumers still live in sege- NO longer so and Latins. “Japanese 
regated neighborhoods, s ” consumers now want to 
ogg ads pes be- important. see a unique 
come the height of hip- and somebody they can 
ness. Reason: they have a easily empathize with,” 
sophisticated, global-village look. | says Hidehiko Sekizawa, senior research 


director for Hakuhodo, Japan’s second 
largest ad agency. In France the two hot- 
test commercials of the summer, for 
Schweppes and Orangina, featured Bra- 
zilian music and casts of brown-eyed, 
mixed-race beauties. 

Modeling agencies are finding ways to 
meet the demand for fresher faces by 
scouting all over the world and staging 
more contests. “If you see a beauty, you 
don’t worry about her color. The perfectly 
proportioned features are no longer so im- 
portant,” says Ann Veltri, a vice president 
at Elite Model Management. 

Since consumers want to see real 
people rather than idols, advertisers ex- 


pect the ethnic look to be around for | 


years to come. “We don’t want a color- 
less, odorless soup,” says Guy Taboulay, 
the executive creative director in Paris 
for B.S.B., a U.S.-owned ad agency. “We 
want to see national identities and char- 
acter. Tomorrow’s culture will be made 
up of different cultures. That will be its 
strength.” —By Sophfronia Scott. 
Reported by Tala Skari/Paris and Martha 
Smilgis/New York 
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If ou Carit Decide Which 


enture Vacation Jo lake. 
TakeThem All. 


Sailing. Windsurfing. Diving. Imagine a vacation that lets you pick and choose your ideal adventure. 
Introducing the Club Mariner™ vacation, eight affordable packages designed around the sailing lifestyle. 
If you want to stay on land, but want access to the sea as well, we offer two packages that combine 
the exclusivity of a Club Mariner resort with a choice of activities including captained daysailing, 
windsurfing, snorkeling, diving, swimming and tennis. 

Want more time on sea? Then select from two packages that combine a three-night sailing excur- 
sion, complete with captain and cook, with four nights in a Club Mariner resort. 

For would-be sailors, our Offshore Sailing School at selected Club Mariner resorts is one of the most 
exciting places to learn to sail — or experience new challenges. 

And for those who can’t get enough of sailing, we have three packages that give you the ultimate 
adventures on the high seas. You'll board a 51’ Moorings yacht, complete with captain and cook, 
and chart your very own course each day. You can take the helm or take it easy. Wwrewry 

Windsurf, dive and sun. With the yacht as your hotel, you won't find a more 
luxurious waterfront room. For more information or a video about any of Club 
Mariner's adventure packages, call 1-800-334-2435 in the U.S.; 
or 813-538-8760 outside the U.S. 


And take a vacation that lets you do it all — without giving up a thing. 


CLUB MARINER 
The Cure For The Common Vacation 
British Virgin Islands * St. Martine St. Lucia + Grenada Tahiti * Kingdom of Tonga 
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Every decision should be as clear-cut as your choice of Bostonian. These wingtips are 
trimmer, more richly detailed. And more comfortable. With cushioned innersoles 
and glove-soft leather linings. About $105. For nearby stores, call 1-800-444-2624. 


perfectly fitting and prope 
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The LAN that downtime forgot. 


Keeping your IBM® network up and 

running is a top priority for your 

business. The CompuMat Service/ 

Support Team exists to meet that goal. 

¢ Expert installation. 

© Operator training. 

¢ Phone-dispatched service crews. 

¢ On-site maintenance and repair. 

© Consultation on expansion and 
upgrades. 


And because 

is an Authorized IBM Advanced Products 
Dealer, we have the training and parts 
inventory to support the IBM network 
you're running today, and the one you'll 
move up to tomorrow. 


The CompuMat Service/ 
Support Team is builtinto 
every system we sell. Hs 


The efficient, reliable, and “affordable 1BM Personal System/ 2" . 


IBM and Personal System/2 are registered trademarks 
of the International Business Machine Corporation 


CompuMat. 


MICRO CENTER 


PEACHTREE INDUSTRIAL BLVD. NORCROSS, GA. 30092 (404) 441-2577 
INDIANAPOLIS 5852 E. 82nd St. (317) 849-8611 
For the nearest CHICAGO location: (800) 24COMPU 








How To Turn A Business Trip 
‘To Birmingham 
Into A Vacation Jo Maui. 


Join The Wynfrey’s Better Business Club And Earn 1,000 
A Delta Frequent Flyer Miles Every Time You Stay With Us. 


y=) to your room; free shirt or blouse 
of exotic vacations — unless cleaning; free local calls; free 
your business trip 3 ~| airport shuttle service; free > 
brings you to Bir- Saw movie theater tickets; hy 
mingham and The Wynfrey Hotel. a coupon book featuring discounts “4% 
Because every time you stay from stores at the adjoining 
at the Wynfrey, you earn Riverchase Galleria; and a special rate 
1,000 miles in the Delta on the Chancellors Club, our concierge 
Frequent Flyer program. level. Plus, our fine dining and entertainment, 
If you're not a member of health club, and pool. So stay at The Wynfrey 
Delta's program, we'll even Hotel and join the Better Business Club. 
enroll you. And the next time business brings you to 
As a member of the Birmingham, you can start thinking 
Wynfrey Better Busi- 


jy about your gm 
P nessClub, you'll NY mm next me 
=m also receive a vacation. 
special members- 


only room rate; complimen- = Alsbamas only Fourstar, 
2 E THE WYNEFREY HOTEL : 


tary continental breakfast See —————— Four-Diamond, 
and newspaper delivered at Riverchase Galleria Preferred Hotel 







Business trips may not remind you Z 
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1000 Riverchase Galleria + Birmingham, AL 35244 * 1-800-476-7006 
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Monaghan: hanging up his apron 


TYCOONS 


Order to Go: 
One Big Pie 


Ever since 1960, when Tom 
Monaghan opened his first 
pizza outlet in Ypsilanti, 
Mich., the eccentric tycoon 
has been expanding his em- 


STOCKBROKERS 
A Ringing 
In His Ears 


Merrill Lynch was bullish on 
Alan Schlesinger as a prospec- 
tive customer, but the compa- 
ny’s brokers pushed him a little 
too far. Five years ago, the sub- 
urban Boston lawyer began an 
epic campaign to stop Merrill 
Lynch’s brokers, as well as nu- 


pire like a spinning wheel of 
pizza dough. But now that his 
Domino’s chain has 5,100 
stores and sales of $2.3 billion, 
Monaghan is suddenly ready 
to move on. In a letter to em- 
ployees and franchise owners, 
the pizza king disclosed that 
he is looking for ways to sell 
Domino's. 

Monaghan has been be- 
sieged by recent controversies 
ranging from his donations to 
antiabortion groups to the al- 
legedly reckless driving of his 
pizza-delivery drivers. But he 
says that his plan to “minimize 
my involvement” springs from 
his desire to spend more time 
on his charitable avocations. 
One holding that is not for sale: 
the Detroit Tigers baseball 
team, which the fan bought six 
years ago. 3 


merous rival callers, from pep- 
pering him with phone pitches. 
First he wrote a polite letter 
asking the company to desist, 
but still the calls came. Then 
he wrote a more threatening 
note, and still the calls came. 
Schlesinger then sued the 
brokerage for invasion of pri- 
vacy in Massachusetts county 
court and won the case last 
June (Merrill Lynch is appeal- 
ing). The judge issued an in- 





MANAGEMENT 


Starting Over 
In Warsaw 


For retired U.S. executives 
who are looking for a second 
calling, opportunity is knock- 
ing in Poland. This week at the 
new Marriott Hotel in Warsaw, 
Commerce Secre- 
tary Robert Mos- 
bacher plans to 
announce a pro- 
gram organized 
by U.S. execu- 
tives to advise 
Polish managers 
on how to think 
like American 
entrepreneurs 
and help revive 
their ailing na- 
tional economy. 





junction prohibiting Merrill 
Lynch from calling Schlesing- 
er, yet barely two months later, 
a Merrill Lynch broker rang 
him up. The attorney filed a 
complaint for contempt of 
court, and Merrill Lynch was 
ordered to pay $300. Said a 
spokesman: “We tried every- 
thing to keep Mr. Schlesinger’s 
name off the lists. But we have 
12,000 brokers. One of the calls 
slipped through.” = 





Richie Rich 
Finds a Friend 


Jeffrey Montgomery, 25, a Cal- 
ifornia entrepreneur, is often 
compared with Richie Rich, 
the towheaded, chubby- 
cheeked comic-book charac- 
ter. They both have wealthy 
fathers: Montgomery's is 
James Montgomery, chief ex- 
ecutive of Great Western, a fi- 
nancial-services company. 
And Jeffrey is just as preco- 
cious as Richie. Last month 
young Montgomery paid $6 
million to buy Harvey Publica- 
tions, which owns the rights to 
Richie Rich, Casper the 
Friendly Ghost, Baby Huey 
and other characters. 
Montgomery aims to re- 
vive the laggard Harvey, 
which in the 1940s ranked as 


the top seller of comic books 
but last year was in the No. 4 
position. Montgomery, who 
bought the firm from the Har- 
vey family with money he 





Montgomery: he's Baby Huey’s new boss 


raised from outside investors, 
aims to boost circulation 50% 
in the next two years, to 3 mil- 
lion. He is also eager to mar- 
ket the company’s library of 
, 248 motion-picture 
T= cartoons from the 
= 1950s and ’60s, 
which would be 
included in a line 
of videocassettes. 
Montgomery, who 
graduated last year 
from USC’s School 
of Film and Televi- 
sion, plans to start 
an animation stu- 
dio as well. Mont- 
gomery may be 
young, but he is fol- 
lowing in a tradi- 
tion: Alfred Har- 
vey was only 26 
when he founded 
the company in 
1940. a 





Davis is pulling for Poland 


The impetus for the tutor- 
ing scheme came from Donald 
Davis, chairman of Stanley 
Works, the Connecticut-based 
toolmaker. In a visit to Poland 
in the early 1980s, says he, “I 
was overwhelmed by the lack 
of management know-how.” 
Davis began organizing the 
program almost two years ago 
with the help of 
the International 
Executive Service 
Corps, which 
sends __ retired 
managers to help 
businesses in de- 
veloping coun- 
tries. Davis hopes 
to organize ten 
visiting-manager 
projects this year 
+ and as many as 

50 in 1990, wm 
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COMPUTERS 
Have Mac, 
Will Travel 


Almost from the -day Apple 
Computer introduced its Mac- | 
intosh line in 1984, aficionados 
clamored for a portable ver- 
sion of the popular machine. 
This week Apple will finally 
unveil one. The delay was 
caused by the difficulty of pro- 
ducing a lightweight Mac with 
a graphics display as vivid as 
the larger models’. To achieve 
that clarity, insiders say, the 
new machine has an active- 
matrix screen, in which each 
of its thousands of picture ele- 
ments will be controlled by an 
individual transistor. Instead 
of Apple’s famous mouse, the 
new Mac has a cursor-control 
device called a trackball 
mounted on the keyboard. 
Users of the new Mac (esti- 
mated price: $6,000 or more) 
will have to develop their bi- 
ceps to handle the machine, 
which weighs about 16 Ibs., 
compared with 4 Ibs. for small 
IBM-compatible portables. 
Apple is taking pains to call 
the machine a portable rather 
than a laptop, but computer- 
industry wags have already 
dubbed it a “luggable.” Even 
so, experts believe the Mac is 
likely to be a walkaway 
success. a 
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The Stain 
Will Remain 
On Alaska 


Exxon's $1 billion cleanup 
cannot erase the oil spill 


BY PAUL A. WITTEMAN VALDEZ 
Men toting dark green duf- 
fel bags were filing off ships 
in Valdez, Alaska, last week 
and heading toward the 
phones, Mike’s Pizza Palace 
or the bar at the Pipeline 
Club. Final paychecks were 
burning holes in thousands 
of pockets. The work force that spear- 
| headed Exxon’s $1 billion effort to erase 
the largest oil spill in U.S. history was 
| calling it quits before the winter-storm 
season descends on Prince William 
Sound. Six months after the Exxon Val- 
dez ran hard aground on Bligh Reef and 
dumped 260,000 bbl. of crude oil into one 
of the most scenic bodies of water in the 
world, the ship’s owner was declaring the 
great cleanup of 1989 complete 
But not so fast, Exxon. While 
workers were filling planes and bus- 
es on the way home, Alaska Gover- 
nor Steve Cowper and state environ- 
| ment commissioner Dennis Kelso 
| called a press conference in Valdez. 
| They named the “dirty dozen” 
| beaches that they charge are still 
fouled with oil and announced their 
own modest $21 million winter 
cleanup program, at least part of 
which will be paid for by Exxon. 
The message to the company was 
clear: You didn’t get the job done, 
and you're leaving too early. 
Whether or not that is fair, ev- 
eryone agrees that the damage from \ 
the catastrophic spill could not be 














High-pressure hot-water hoses cleaned rocky beaches temporarily, but oil often reappeared 


atone for one of the most colossal corpo- 
rate blunders of all time. 

The most indelible image of the spill 
is that of dead and dying creatures. The 
body count so far includes 34,000 birds 
(among them were 139 bald eagles) and 
984 sea otters. (One man also died, 
crushed in the dumbwaiter ofa ship in the 
Exxon cleanup fleet.) Scientists believe 
the actual! wildlife toll is much higher. Re- 
covered bird carcasses, for example, may 
represent only 5% to 10% of the victims. 
Many dead otters disappeared under the 
water, and searches for other animals 





This seal was rescued and sent to a marine reserve 


The commercial salmon catch in the 
sound this season was only 61% of the av- 
erage for the past two years. Says Ray- 
mond Cesarini, president of Sea Hawk 


| Seafoods in Valdez: “It’s been a hideous 


year for us.’’ Cesarini, who filed a lawsuit 
against Exxon, says he had expected to 
process 14 million Ibs. of fish but got only 
3 million. On a positive note, the three 
large commercial fish hatcheries in the 
spill’s path were protected, and millions 
of salmon returned in late summer to 
spawn in glacial streams along the sound 





Antipathy toward Exxon threatens to 
., obscure the fact that it mounted the 
= largest response ever to an oil spill 
° The effort was like organizing an in- 
4 fantry division from scratch and de- 
= ploying it in battle within 60 days 
: At the cleanup’s peak, Exxon mar- 
shaled more than 1,400 boats, 85 air- 
craft and 11,300 people. With that 
mobilization came such daily logis- 
tic headaches as providing 200 tons 
of food and disposing of 1,400 gal. of 
human waste in a remote and unfor- 
giving environment. “TI think Exxon 
did a hell of a job,” says David Ush- 
er, whose firm Marine Pollution 
a = Control has been cleaning up oil 
spills worldwide for 22 years. “They 
busted their butts.” 





undone so quickly. Much of the oil 
has been removed and much has 
been diluted beyond detection, but quite a 
bit remains, Though the area’s wildlife 
populations will survive, their ranks have 
been reduced and are still suffering. No 
one knows how many years or decades it 
will take the land and water—and the 
psyches of Alaskans—to recover fully. 
The only certainty is that Exxon still 
faces a long siege of recriminations, law- 
suits and expense as the company tries to 





| 


The body count did not convey the full toll on wildlife. 


were limited to the high-water marks on 
some of the affected islands to respect the 
wishes of the Native Americans who own 
the land. The good news is that no species 
appears threatened with extinction be- 
cause of the spill. Indeed, the area’s otters 
had multiplied so rapidly in recent years 
that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
was thinking about thinning them out be- 


| fore the spill did it, however horribly. 


After an embarrassing false 
start, during which workers futilely 
hand scrubbed individual rocks, Exxon 
refined some techniques that show prom- 
ise for future oil-spill cleanups. The omni- 
sweep, a spray nozzle at the end of a 100- 
ft.-long mechanical arm, allowed workers 
to hose steep shorelines that were other- 
wise inaccessible. High-temperature, 
high-pressure rinses proved moderately 
effective in scouring oil-fouled rocky 





beaches, but they killed intertidal crea- 
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| toa depth of as much as three 


tures such as barnacles and snails. Coast 
Guard Captain David Zawadzki com- 
pares the process with chemotherapy. 

The most promising technique seemed 
to be spraying the fertilizer Inipol to pro- 
mote the growth of naturally occurring 
microbes on the cobbled beaches where 
rocks were slathered with oil. Certain bac- 
teria “eat” oil, but they grow slowly in 
Alaska because of the cool 
water temperatures. Inipol 
speeds the reproduction of the 
oil-consuming organisms, and 
once Exxon began spraying it 
on with pump-driven wands, 
beaches showed considerable 
improvement. “I was im- 
pressed with Smith Island,” 
says biologist Jill Parker of the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
“Before, you couldn’t walk on 
it. It looks so much better.” 
Exxon treated some 70 miles 
of shoreline with Inipol, al- 
most half the area in the sound 
that was either heavily or 
moderately oiled. 

Multiple treatments were 
necessary because beaches of- 
ten became re-oiled. In many 
cases oil that had seeped down 
through shoreline sediments 


After treatment with fertilizer, oil-eating microbes made Gr 





Fishing boats near Valdez protest against the oil industry 
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een Island Exxon’s showcase 


cumstances makes a corporate fetish out 
of accounting for every last barrel in its 
inventory. “I’m not going to speculate 
how much oil is left and where it is,” says 
Sexton. As much as 25% of the crude may 
have evaporated in the early days after 
the spill. Much of the rest, guesses Lars 
Foyn, a fishery expert with the Marine 
Research Institute in Bergen, Norway, 
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pristine.” The Coast Guard, which must | 
sign off on the work Exxon has done, is | 
more guarded. “We don’t like to use the | 
word clean,” says Captain Zawadzki. “It’s 
not as easy as washing dishes.” Protecting 
itself against future charges that it let Ex- 
xon off the hook, the Coast Guard will 
certify only that the company’s cleanup 
plan has been executed as described 

Alaska, meanwhile, has sued Exxon 
and the other oil companies that operate 
in the state for as yet unspecified dam- 
ages. In a campaign of harassment (fi- 
nanced almost entirely from cleanup 
funds provided by Exxon), state officials 
manage to find fault at every turn. Says 
Steve Provant, a state cleanup coordina- 
tor: “I don’t think any of the beaches are 
clean.” Recently the state withheld ap- 
proval for Exxon to use a floating inciner- 
ator it had brought to Alaska at a cost of 
$5 million after initially telling the com- 
pany that burning was the preferred 
method of waste disposal 

The state has repeatedly criticized 
Exxon for failing to contain the oil in the 
days after it was spilled. But officials are 
less eager to admit that the state did al- 
most nothing to make sure that the oil in- | 
dustry was prepared for a major accident 
Over the past ten years, the staff of the 
state’s oil-pollution-control management 
program was reduced from three people 
to one. Says Paul O’Brien, who ran the | 
program until one month before the spill: | 
“There weren't enough resources to do 
the job right. I was stretched 
pretty thin.” After the acci- 
dent, environment commis- 
sioner Kelso was quick to 
3 brand the industry's previous- 
= ly filed oil-spill contingency 
plan “the greatest piece of 
maritime fiction since Moby 
Dick.” But he had approved 
the document 

In retrospect, it is clear 
that the state should have 
used more of its oil income (an 
estimated $2 billion a year) to 
regulate the industry more 
tightly. Instead, the oil money 
has flowed into entitlement 
programs, which pay all Alas- 
ka residents an annual stipend 
of some $800 and senior citi- 
zens an additional guaranteed 
income of $250 a month. Even 
today Alaska officials bristle 
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feet was pumped back to the 
surface by 15-ft. tides. “We treated some 
of those areas as many as seven times,” 
says Exxon spokesman David Sexton. In 
all, the company says, it recovered 61,000 
bbl. of the 260,000 spilled. The $1 billion 
spent on the cleanup translates into $390 
for each gallon of oil recovered. 

What happened to the other 199,000 
bbl.? Exxon professes not to know, a curi- 
ous stance for a company that in other cir- 





has become diluted in the water and dis- 
appeared. Most of the experts in Alaska 
privately agree with that dispiriting the- 
ory, but no one wants to be the first to say 
that the remaining oil has seeped irre- 
trievably into the ecosystem. 

Exxon maintains that the cleanup is a 
success. Says senior vice president K. Ter- 
ry Koonce of the 1,100 miles of shoreline 
treated: “It’s reasonably clean; it’s pretty 


Exxon still faces a long siege of recriminations, lawsuits and expense. 


at the suggestion that resi- 
dents who benefit from oil 
shipments should be made to share some 
of the burden of safeguarding them 

The Alaska tragedy shows that no 
amount of money and finger pointing can 
compensate for a disaster on the scale of | 
the Exxon Valdez spill. Once the oil got 
away, there was no way to clean it all up 
Alaskans can only hope that the cleansing 
storms of winter will continue the scrub- 
bing that Exxon merely started. o 
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Sur-Rise in St. Louis 











BY WILLIAM A. HENRY It 


he dream of becoming a latter-day Cit- 

izen Hearst seems emblazoned upon 
the American entrepreneurial psyche. Over 
the past half-century, dozens of metropoli- 
tan papers have shut down and few have 
been salvaged. None have been launched 
successfully since New York’s Newsday 
in 1940. Yet would-be publishers keep 
emerging; the example of others’ failures 





A new metropolitan daily is packaged for the video era 


times in three years, finally folded in 
1986. But Ingersoll contends that the P.D. 
fails to serve the market. “Two-thirds of 
the households do not read the Post- 
Dispatch,” he claims. “The great chal- 
lenge is that two-thirds, the unwashed, if 
you will, who are simply not interested.” 
To reach them, the Sun will be a color- 
splashed tabloid ‘‘for today’s video 
world.” Post-Dispatch chairman Joseph 
Pulitzer Jr., who disputes Ingersoll’s fig- 





Publisher Ralph Ingersoll ll with a prototype edition 





seems only to add to the imagined glory. 

Three things make next week's debut 
of the St. Louis Sun a little different. First, 
owner Ralph Ingersoll II, 43, is no self- 
deluding newcomer but a crafty revamper 
of smaller papers whose privately held 
companies have sales that place them 
among the top dozen U.S. newspaper 
groups—and whose biggest concentration 
of holdings is in the suburbs of St. Louis. 
Second, Ingersoll has inherited knowledge 
about the trials of a big-city start-up: his 








late father Ralph, a onetime general man- | 


| ager of Time Inc., founded the critically ac- 


claimed New York City daily PM, which | 


lasted eight years in the 1940s. Third, the 
Sun is not reaching for the stars. 

The city’s Post-Dispatch, founded in 
1878 by Joseph Pulitzer and controlled by 
his descendants, seems entrenched (circ. 
378,255). The competing Globe-Demo- 
crat, which announced its closing three 





Can he beat the odds by launching a successful big-city newspaper? 


ures, declares, “We defend our franchise, 
and we will be vigorously competitive.” 

Ingersoll splurged $20 million on such 
items as a printing plant, electronic fac- 
simile equipment and 5,000 scarlet vend- 
ing machines, but he is spending relative- 
ly little on a reporting staff because the 
paper’s emphasis is on packaging news 
more than on unearthing it. Advertisers 
were promised a circulation of 75,000; 
some 41,000 subscribers are said to have 
signed already. 

The 40 Ingersoll dailies and 200-plus 
weeklies are mostly undistinguished 
moneymakers. An intellectual who counts 
Samuel Beckett as his favorite writer, In- 
gersoll nonetheless publishes papers that 
condescend; they entertain more than edu- 
cate or inform. He blasts other newspapers 
for giving reporters free reign to pursue in- 
vestigative and analytic stories he consid- 
ers of limited interest. Says Ingersoll: 
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“There has been a general breakdown of 
discipline in American newsrooms in the 
past generation. It got to the point by the 
early 80s where you couldn't get the best 
young reporters to aspire to be editors 
anymore.” 

The Sun, he decrees, will be “top- 
heavy with editors.” Much of their role 
will be to imitate editors elsewhere, nota- 
bly those of the British tabloids (one of In- 
gersoll’s heroes is Rupert Murdoch) and 
the breezy, chipper Toronto Sun, whose 
owners flirted with investing in the St. 
Louis project. Ingersoll is borrowing bla- 
tantly from USA Today, to the extent of 
labeling the new paper's sections Money, 
Life and Sports. Pages of USA Today are 
taped on a wall next to a sign reading 
YOUR GUIDE TO EXCELLENCE. Despite 
the Sun's derivative quality, Ingersoll de- 
scribes the paper as “my PM, in the sense 
that it’s creative and no one else has had 
the gumption to do it.” 

Gumption or no, skeptics perceive an 
Oedipal element behind the enterprise. 
After joining the small-paper business 
launched by his father, the younger Inger- 
soll clashed with him early and often, 
tried to break free, then forced him out of 
the partnership in a financial settlement 
that the elder Ingersoll considered unfair. 
Thereafter, father and son spoke infre- 
quently. Ingersoll blames the tension 
largely on his stepmother; at his father’s 
funeral in 1985, the widow and the name- 
sake son held separate receptions. 

One major conflict was over financ- 
ing. The father was cautious, the son a 
plunger. Says Ingersoll: “He was still 
thinking in hundreds of thousands when I 
was thinking in millions. He never really 
understood the fungibility of debt and 
equity.” Later, capital for some deals was 
assembled by indicted Drexel junk-bond 
financier Michael Milken, whom Inger- 
soll regards as a close friend. Says media 
analyst John Morton of Lynch Jones & 
Ryan in Washington: “From all we can 
learn, the company is healthy, although 
heavily leveraged. The small papers are 
cash cows. I admire him for taking this 
risky venture. But I’m from Missouri on 
this one—he'll have to show me.” 

Though Ingersoll concedes there is 
some financial risk, he argues that 
“launching the Suz is likely to turn out on 
an investment basis to be the best deal 
we've ever made. For the same amount of 
money, I could buy something boring that 
I've done umpteen times over that has the 
potential to earn, pretax, perhaps $2 mil- 
lion. The Sun has the potential to earn 15 
times that. So from a risk-reward view- 
point—which isn’t why I did it—it makes 
sense. From a creative viewpoint, it has a 
lot to do with how our newspapers will op- 
erate in the "90s." —With reporting by 
Staci D. Kramer/St. Louis 
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Returning Bones of Contention 


A bitter debate over spiritual values and scholarly needs 


A rriving at work one day, a Wasp law- 
yer for Washington's Smithsonian In- 
stitution finds a carton on her desk. She is 
stunned, Inside the box are some clumps of 
dirt and a note proposing that the con- 
tents—the remains of her grandparents, 
freshly dug up from a New England ceme- 
tery—be put on display by the museum. 
The sender is a part- Navajo conservator at 
the institution, furious that such a fate has 
befallen the bones of his ancestors. 

That grisly episode (from Tony Hil- 
lerman’s novel Talking God) is fictional, 
but it epitomizes the tensions in a dilem- 
ma that confronts curators, anthropolo- 
gists and those Native Americans who 
angrily oppose them. To many scholars, 
and to much of the museum-going public, 
the Indian bones and burial artifacts are 
valuable clues to humanity's past. But to 
many Indians, these relics are sacred and 
the archaeologists who have appropriated 
them no better than grave robbers. 

Last week the Smithsonian signed a 
landmark agreement with leaders of two 
national Indian organizations that both 
sides hope will help defuse the issue. The 
institution, which has 18,500 human re- 
mains and thousands of other burial arti- 
facts, agreed to inventory its collection. 
Remains that can be clearly identified as 
belonging to an individual or a surviving 
tribe as well as all burial artifacts will be 
offered to the Native Americans for re- 
burial. In return the Indians dropped 
their demand that the Smithsonian sur- 
render all its remains, many of whose ori- 
gins are unknown. 


TOOTHLESS Jaws 


Low of teeth reduced the jaws to ther glam emt 


Indian skulls on display at the Smithsonian 
Agreeing to defuse an ethical dilemma. 


For the Indians, said Walter Echo- 
Hawk, senior counsel for the Native 
American Rights Fund, the agreement 
marks the “beginning of the end of their 
spiritual nightmare.” In fact, some schol- 
arly institutions have gone further: Stan- 
ford University has consented to return 
an entire collection of skeletal remains of 
550 Indians, most of them from the Oh- 
lone tribe, to their descendants. Nonethe- 
less, many curators and anthropologists 
are worried that a sweeping national poli- 
cy would empty museums across the land. 
Scholars argue that preserved skeletons 


Milestones 
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and other human artifacts, particularly 
those of great antiquity, provide essential 
information on problems ranging from 
the organization of tribal societies to the 
origin of certain diseases, like rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

To that argument, Native Americans 
answer that 1) most of the unearthed In- 
dian bones lie moldering and unexamined 
in museum basements; and 2) little if any 
data gathered from their study are shared 
with the descendants. According to Suzan 
Shown Harjo, executive director of the 
National Congress of American Indians, 
the only bit of information the Smithsoni- 
an ever imparted to her group was that 
their ancestors ate corn. “We could have 
told them that anyway,” says Harjo, cit- 
ing the accuracy of Indian oral tradition. 

Returning Indian remains to the prop- 
er heirs is not always easy. What contem- 
porary group, asks David Hurst Thomas of 
New York City’s American Museum of 
Natural History, can speak for a tribe that 
no longer exists? “If we find things from 
10,000 years ago,” he says, “it becomes 
tricky.” Another potential problem: mis- 
identified remains of one tribe might be re- 
turned to descendants of a group that was 
historically its mortal enemy. Beyond that, 
scholars note, tribes varied widely in their 
treatment of the dead; for some, the spirit 
left the remains, while for others, the spirit 
is still with the bones. 

Nevertheless, common sense argues for 
wider acceptance of the Smithsonian’s ac- 
cord, even at the risk of some loss to scholar- 
ship. As Harjo notes, the agreement applies 
“modern standards of ethics to yesterday's 
abuses.” And it may help forestall the future 
desecration of lands that others hold sacred 
in memory. —By John Elson. 
Reported by Janice M. Horowitz/New York and 
Seema Paul/Washington 





EXPECTING. Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of York (the former Sarah Ferguson), 29, 
and Prince Andrew, 29: their second child; 
in March. 


ELECTED. Francis T. (““Fay’’) Vincent, 51; as 
baseball’s eighth commissioner; by the 26 
major league club owners; in Milwaukee. 
A lawyer turned film-studio executive, 
Vincent was deputy commissioner under 
A. Bartlett Giamatti, who died on Sept. 1. 
“T know this is not the way to get the job,” 
said Vincent in a news conference last 
week. “I take the job. I do not replace 
Bart.” 


DIED. Paul Gann, 77, crusading co-author 
(with Howard Jarvis) of California's tax- 
cutting Proposition 13; of pneumonia 
complicated by AIDS; in Sacramento. The 


Jarvis-Gann Initiative, overwhelmingly 
approved by California voters in 1978, cut 
the state’s property taxes in half and in- 
spired similar tax-revolt measures across 
the country. Gann developed AIDS two 
years ago from a blood transfusion re- 
ceived during heart surgery. While bear- 
ing no grudge against the donor, Gann 
believed that people who knowingly 
transmit the disease “should be tried for 
murder.” 


DIED. William (‘“Fishbait”) Miller, 80, folksy, 
obsequious doorkeeper of the U.S. House 
of Representatives for 24 years; in 
Greensboro, N.C. Miller, who got his 
nickname as a child because he was so 
small, had an eccentric approach to his 
duties. He claimed he helped Democratic 
members by sanding his fingertips so that 
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he could recognize their names by touch 
on the metal disks drawn to determine of- 
fice assignments. His 1977 memoir “Fish- 
bait” was laced with tales of drunken, 
lecherous lawmakers who found them- 
selves “with their tail in a crack.” 


DIED. Robert Penn Warren, 84, the only 
American writer to win Pulitzer Prizes for 
both fiction and poetry and the first U.S. 
poet laureate; in Stratton, Vt. Warren’s 
writings were deeply rooted in his native 
South. His 1946 novel All the King's Men, 
based on Louisiana’s legendary populist 
Governor Huey Long, became an Acade- 
my Award-winning film. Warren was 
one of the first to win a MacArthur Foun- 
dation “genius grant.” In 1980 he was giv- 
en the Medal of Freedom, the nation’s 
highest civilian award. 
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We're the nation’s leader in group Long Term Disability insurance* and a top provider of Individual 
Disability protection. 

But we never forget we’re from Maine. 

You see, the need to be focused has always been important to the way of life here. As a result, we concentrate 
on only one thing —developing income protection plans which are truly innovative and responsive. 

And by doing this, we enable you to offer your employees disability, group life, retirement and flexible bene- 
fit programs that are specifically designed to meet their needs better. 

We’re UNUM. Ask your insurance professional about our special capabilities. Or call us at 1-800-634-8026 


(in Maine 1-800-356-8111). And then you'll see why our name means number one 
in income protection. @ UONUM. 


Our name means number one. 
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The hometown of the con job may now be 


the victim of one 


BY PRISCILLA PAINTON 


tlantic City, like Lourdes and 
Graceland, is a community 
based on faith. It is sustained by 
believers like Anna Zawicki, a 
street sultana taking her ease beneath the 
lavender awning of Bally’s Park Place Ca- 
sino Hotel, a giant grape Popsicle of a 
building at the midpoint of the world’s 
most famous boardwalk. By her right side 
is a pair of stuffed raccoons; by her left, an 
airport luggage cart that holds her world- 
ly possessions. Frank Sinatra croons to 








her from inside a boom box, and she ac- | 


companies him from time to time on a ka- 
zoo. “I like it here,” she says. “It’s better 
than Philadelphia, that’s for sure. You 
can’t make no money there.” 

Zawicki’s belief in a cost-free route to 
fortune is what Atlantic City, in its newest 
incarnation, is all about. Shrine of the shill, 
hometown of hucksterism, municipal em- 
bodiment of the motto “Ocean, emotion 
and constant promotion,” the city has rein- 
vented itself time and time again for the 
sake of a new hustle. In 1936 its mayor 


claimed that the Miss America Pageant | 


was a “cultural event.” (True, a contestant 
in last week’s pageant—the 63rd—did sing 

















an aria from Die Fledermaus, but the 
event is still more about swimwear than 
opera.) During the Prohibition era, it was 
the East Coast Babylon for bootlegging, 
brothels and betting, but in 1946 Atlantic 
City tried to persuade the United Nations 
to settle there, citing its “historically non- 
controversial background.” In the late *50s 
the Chamber of Commerce campaigned to 
make local newspapers and radio stations 
refer to cloudy conditions at the resort as 
“partly sunny.” 

So when times got bad, it was not | 
much of a stretch for this tired, neglected 
barker of a town to turn to casino gam- 
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bling. The city that once made a paying 
exhibit out of premature babies and held a 
Miss International Nude competition 
would be doing what it always did best: 
separating its visitors from their dollars. 
In 1976 casino promoters bought a 
television ad that showed $100 bills falling 
from the sky, and Atlantic City’s voters 
were as mesmerized as if they had been 
tourists on the Boardwalk gawking at 
horses diving into pools and typewriters 
bigger than elephants. On the day in 1976 
when the state referendum passed, they 
danced in the streets. Today Atlantic City 
has enough class to bring Cher, the queen 











. .. but the poverty of the Inlet makes the razzle-dazzle seem like a bad joke 


“People see the contrast between the facilities 
we’ve put up and the rest of the town, and they 
think, ‘What happened? Why did these bastards 
not do what they were supposed to do?’ The fact 
is, we did. We came here to produce the money, 
not to run the city.” 

THOMAS CARVER, PRESIDENT, CASINO ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY 
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of camp, back to the concert stage, enough 
savvy to have harvested $2.73 billion in the 
last year from bettors in its casinos, and 
enough allure to be the most popular desti- 
nation in America. But the benefits of this 
resurrection have been unevenly shared 
“This is a town noted for taking suckers,” 
says Thomas Carver, president of the Ca- 
sino Association of New Jersey. “But it’s 
the biggest sucker of all.” 
| Eleven years after the arrival of casi- 
nos, life in Atlantic City is paradoxical to 
the point of perversity. Thirty-three mil- 
lion people visit the city every year, and 
each day 1,300 tour buses clog the streets 
But since 1976 the local population has 
shrunk 20%, to about 35,000, and resi- 
dents continue to fiee to the suburbs 
There are 18,103 slot machines, but no car 
washes, no movie theaters and only one 
supermarket. And on Mother’s Day, peo- 
ple could not get to church because the 
Tour de Trump, a bicycle race, blocked 
the roads that morning 
The police-department budget has tri- 
pled to $24 million since 1976, but the 
crime rate is now the highest in the state 
Atlantic City has 7,472 casino hotel rooms, 
but its housing stock is down by about 15% 


since 1980. The casinos have created 
41,000 new jobs—more than the city’s 
population—but the welfare rolls are up, 


and the number of overnight guests at the 
Rescue Mission has swollen from an aver- 
age of 25 in 1976 to 220 today 

The city once called itself “the lungs of 
Philadelphia,” but residents now say that 
the exhaust fumes from tour buses make the 
air unbreathable. Thanks to tax revenues 
from the casinos (more than 63% of the 
$130 million raised annually), local proper- 
ty owners are assessed less for public educa- 
tion than in most other parts of the state 
But the school superintendent has been 
fighting for years with a casino over the pur- 
chase price ofa parcel of land needed to re- 
place a leaky 65-year-old high school 


Il too often Atlantic City looks 
like a sneering caricature of un- 
trammeled capitalism. (This 
may explain why terrorists 
threatening to retaliate against the U.S. on 
the third anniversary of the American 
bombing of Libya were rumored to have 
| chosen Atlantic City as their target.) Along 
| the Boardwalk stands a rank of casinos 
nudged so close against the water that they 
seem to teeter at its edge, their windows 
shut to the ocean air, their backs turned to 
the city. Behind them cowers the neighbor- 
hood known as the Inlet, where boxy row 
houses devolve into strange confections of 
brick, plywood and cardboard, and people 
doze on sleeping bags in doorless rooms 

| with broken windows 
| Except for the barking of stray dogs, 
the Inlet is a quiet neighborhood, not be- 
cause of its tranquillity but because of its 
gaps—vacant lots where houses were razed 
and replaced by fields of pink clover, 
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Imperturbable coin stuffers give the casinos 55% of their gambling profits 


Queen Anne’s lace and beer-bottle shards 
Here and there are anachronistic gestures 
carved laurels in a window 
casement, a Victorian turret, delicate 
porch columns—that lend the scene the 
At times 
the Inlet seems just a bad joke. Standing 
over one bunker-style housing project is a 
billboard touting one of developer Donald 
Trump’s two casinos: TRUMP CASTLE 

WHERE BETTER IS NOT ENOUGH. Just be- 
yond the corner, in the distance, pokes the 
upswept prow of Trump’s 282-ft. yacht, the 
Trump Princess, at which local kids like to 
throw rocks. Even Al Glasgow, who has 


to elegance 


haunted air of a horror-movie set 
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knocked around Atlantic City for 18 years 
and now publishes a newsletter on casinos, 
finds the picture cataclysmic. “It’s not the 
end of the world, but you can almost see it 
from here,” he says. 


For turning Atlantic City into 
American monument to self-delusion, the 
casinos blame the town, the town blames 
the and everyone 
state. All of them are right 

In many the casinos have 
achieved exactly what they were sup- 
posed to. Because of them, Atlantic City’s 


an 


casinos, blames the 


ways 


tax base is 21 times as large as it was in 

















abandoned building with no electricity or hot water 


“This is an industry that 

spends over $70 million 

a year in complimentary 

food, liquor, rooms, 
limousines and 
helicopters. Why can’t 
they pamper the 
residents?” 
BENJAMIN FITZGERALD, 
ATLANTIC CITY CLERK 


1976. In addition to all the new jobs, the 
casinos have generated more than $1.8 
billion in tax revenue for the state, most of 
it earmarked for the elderly and handi- 
capped. “People see the contrast between 
the facilities we've put up and the rest of 
the town, and they think, “What hap- 
pened? Why did these bastards not do 
what they were supposed to do?’ The fact 
is, we did,” says Carver. “We came here to 
produce the money, not to run the city.” 
In some cases, the casinos’ impact on 
the lives of Atlantic City residents has 
been direct and enormous. Redenia Gil- 
liam-Mosee, 41, is vice president of a casi- 





no in a city where she once worked as a 
chambermaid. She had been moving up 
and away from her childhood in the Inlet, 
earning a Ph.D. in urban planning at 
Rutgers University, when Bally’s Park 
Place Casino tapped her for the job. Now 
she has transformed the row house where 
she grew up into a modern testament to 
her faith in the neighborhood. Her picture 
hangs inside Dave’s Groceries nearby 
Gilliam-Mosee’s job is to create some 
goodwill between the city and the casinos, 
a task that is just about impossible. The 
trouble is that the two centers of power 
have completely different visions for At- 
lantic City. At one extreme is Trump 
who believes Atlantic City should be 
turned into a giant nonresidential enter- 
tainment park on the scale of Disneyland 
At the other extreme is Benjamin Fitzger- 
ald, the city clerk since 1985. “Does 
Trump think people in AUantic City are 
going to be just like lemmings and go to 
the sea and drown?” asks Fitzgerald 
“This is an industry that spends over $70 
million a year in complimentary food, li- 
quor, rooms, limousines and helicopters. 
Why can’t they pamper the residents?” 
Instead the casinos have sometimes be- 
haved cavalierly—even arrogantly—to- 
ward their hosts. Under an early, vague re- 
quirement that casinos invest in Atlantic 
City, Caesars Atlantic City Hotel Casino 
tried to get credit for the $625,000 statue of 
Caesar Augustus that guards its entrance 
Trump promised to build affordable homes 
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in Auantic City when he bought Resorts 
International Casino Hotel in 1987. Then 
last year he sold the casino to entertainer 
Merv Griffin, leaving Griffin with $925 
million in debt. “I gave that obligation to 
Merv,” says Trump now. “He got the debt, 
and he got the low-income housing.” These 
days, to satisfy a city beautification ordi- 
nance, Trump has tried to get the Trump 
Plaza garage, a plain block of white con- 
crete, declared a work of art 


ne explanation for the casinos” 
failure to live up to their civic re- 
sponsibilities is that only five out 
of twelve posted a profit last 
year. Overall, the casinos earned just $14.7 
million after expenses in 1988, a meager 
return on the $2.73 billion that gamblers 
lost in the slot machines and at the tables, 
according to Marvin Roffman, a casino an- 
alyst with Philadelphia's Janney .Mont 

gomery Scott. The reason isthe debt the 
casinos have taken on in the past three 
years, much of it through junk bonds. ei- 
ther to fight off takeovers or engineer them 

Atlantic City’s casinos have incurred more 
than $2 billion in debt, $6 for every $1 of 
equity. Some analysts say that next year, 
with the opening of Trump’s Taj Mahal, 
two of the weaker casinos may go under 

“Tf they can’t fend for themselves, how can 
they possibly meet the greater social goal of 
an urban renaissance?” asks Anthony Par- 
rillo, director of New Jersey's division of 
gaming enforcement 

Casino executives, for their part, re- 
sent what they describe as a city hall 
whose idea of governance has evolved lit- 
tle since the 1930s, when the City’s politi- 
cal boss Enoch L. (“Nucky”) Johnson. a 
carnation in his lapel, kept a paternalistic 
eye on the rackets, the bordellos and the 
firehouses from a suite at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. From the 1890s until 1972, Atlan- 
tic City was ruled by a succession of politi- 
cal machines, and while nothing quite as 
feudal remains today, political leaders 
still seem to exhibit the high-handed hab- 
its of that era. Only eight years ago, the 
city commissioners passed a resolution or- 
dering all municipal employees to show 
them “respect and obedience.” 

Most of the time, however, Atlantic 
City leaders seem content with cash. Four 
of the past six mayors were charged with 
some kind of official misconduct. In July 
the incumbent, James Usry, and 13 other 
Officials, including three council mem- 
bers, were charged.with taking bribes. In 
a place where millions of dollars change 
hands every day, the mayor is accused of 
accepting a paltry $6,000 from an under- 
cover agent to let electric passenger carts 
run along the Boardwalk. “This town is 
like an aging whore.” says Carver. “Disre- 
spect me, but give me something—just 
give me something 

Carver compares the standoff between 
the casinos and the city to the “British 
army in Belfast,” but a metaphor from neo- 
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colonial Africa might be more apt. For ina 
city headed by its first black mayor, with a 
| gambling economy run largely by white ac- 
countants and business school graduates, 
most of the civic tensions are circum- 
scribed by race. Two years ago, a sugges- 
tion by Carver that the city’s black admin- 
istrator be replaced by “the best municipal 
manager” was met at city hall with charges 
of “Ku Klux Klan” tactics. 

In the city’s precasino days, blacks and 
whites were at least united in their munici- 
pal misery. Atlantic City once had a strong 
pull on Philadelphians and New Yorkers 
seeking the seashore, but air travel 
changed all that. When the city snagged 
the Democratic National Convention in 
1964, its creeping tawdriness became a na- 
tional story. By 1970 Atlantic City was the 
poorest town in New Jersey but 
the richest in reported cases of 
contagious diseases. 

When the casinos finally 
came, they caught both the city 
and the state completely unpre- 
pared. Then Governor Brendan 
Byrne was so intent on keeping 
casinos out of the hands of orga- 
nized crime that much of his en- 
ergy went into developing a 
body of law and a bureaucracy 
that would do the job. As a re- 
sult, the two regulatory agencies 
that enforce the formidable Ca- 
sino Control Act spend $59 mil- 
lion annually to police twelve ca- 
sinos, in contrast to $15.7 million 
for 285 casinos in Nevada. The 
two agencies can, in the words of 
Carl Zeitz, a former member of 
the casino-control commission, 
fairly claim to have “legitimized 
the industry” in New Jersey. But 
with all its attention focused on the Mob, 
the state let eight years pass before estab- 
lishing a mechanism to collect revenues for 
the rebuilding of Atlantic City. “The big- 
gest mistake I ever made was not creating 
some kind of regional state authority at the 
time,” says Byrne. 

Not until 1986 did the casino rein- 
vestment development authority begin to 
do business. The agency is now preparing 
to resurrect the Inlet by leading a $500 
million investment program for building 
heavily subsidized housing for the middle 
class. But neither the casinos nor many of 
the Inlet’s inhabitants have much faith in 
the effort. “You can’t mix caviar with 
tuna,” says Dorothy McCann from the 
rocker on the porch of her oceanfront 
Victorian home. McCann, 71, has reason 
to sound ornery: the agency bought her 
out last month as part of its raze-and-re- 
build plan, despite the headline-making 
campaign she waged to stay put. “My 
husband Frank wants me to move out and 
go to a place where we'll have some nice 
white neighbors,” she says. “I’m thick.” 











“You should have seen the Atlantic 
Ocean in those days,” says Lou, an aging 
errand boy for the Mob played by Burt 
Lancaster in Louis Malle’s 1981 movie Af- 
lantic City. Lou is strolling down the 
Boardwalk, recalling the city’s hip-swiv- 
eling days when a political boss strolled 
on the Boardwalk in the company of Al 
Capone. “Now it’s all so goddamn legal,” 
he mumbles. “Tutti-frutti ice cream and 
craps don’t mix.” 

In Atlantic City they do, which is why 
the Boardwalk reflects both a grandilo- 
quence imported from Las Vegas and an 
insistence on bourgeois comfort. Parading 
past the statue of Caesar Augustus (finger 
aloft, as if hailing a cab), the Boardwalk 
crowd offers an unself-conscious mixture: 
round middles barely disguised by over- 





The Boardwalk mixes a tacky bazaar . . . 





“Woooo0000000w. O.K., 
roll those babies! Come 
on! Numbers! Numbers!” 


LISA WISHNICK, HIGH ROLLER 





size T shirts or bulging above cinched-in 
belts: conical straw hats; white socks in 
white sandals; baseball caps on balding 
heads; male décolletage; painted eye- 
brows; sequins in the daytime; polyester 
stretch pants; factory-knit acrylic cardi- 
gans; lots of polka dots; colors usually 
found only at the extremities of a kid’s 
Crayola box. 


Gambling may have brought to At- 
lantic City a Pompeian profusion of stat- 
ues, but the city’s long-standing sense of 
carnival still flourishes. The casino bou- 
tiques may sell Gucci leather, but the 








Boardwalk is a bazaar of plastic beads, 
mugs shaped like women’s breasts, and 
baby sand sharks in glass jars. When Las 
Vegas was nothing but a jukebox in the 
desert, Atlantic City had clam-eating 
tournaments and midget boxing matches; 
today one of the Boardwalk’s main attrac- 
tions is Celestine Tate, a disabled woman 
who lies on a stretcher like a beached 
mermaid and plays a Casio keyboard with 
her tongue. 

Atlantic City always dreamed of at- 
tracting an upscale clientele, and casinos 
now respect this myth with frescoes and 
wax figures of slim-waisted maidens un- 
der dainty parasols, promenading on the 
Boardwalk. But historians insist that even 
in its glory days, Atlantic City was simply 
a Victorian Disneyland. A 1909 edition of 
a highbrow Baedeker tourist 
guide carried this assessment: 
“Atlantic City is an eighth won- 
der of the world. It is over- 
whelming in its crudeness— 
barbaric, hideous and magnifi- 
cent. There is something colos- 
sal about its vulgarity.” 

The same could be said 
about present-day Atlantic 
City, which is, above all, 
Trump’s town, with a Trump 
Plaza, Trump Castle, Trump 
Princess and billboards all 
around the city trumpeting the 
message YOU'RE LOOKING 
VERY TRUMP TODAY. When his 
Aladdin-style Taj Mahal is 
completed next spring, Trump 
will control 31% of the city’s 
gaming capacity, 39% of the 
first-class hotel rooms, 40% of 
the convention space, 35% of 
the parking spaces and almost 
half a mile of frontage along the five-mile 
Boardwalk. “I'll tell you, it’s Big Busi- 
ness,” he says, peering down on the city 
from his helicopter. “If there is one word 
to describe Atlantic City, it’s Big Business. 
Or two words: Big Business.” 

With Trump, Atlantic City has redis- 
covered its genius for self-promotion. And 
largely thanks to him the city has re- 
gained its cheerful taste for the baroque. 
In the lobby of the Trump Plaza (designed 
by Alan Lapidus, who once wrote an arti- 
cle called “The Architecture of Gor- 
geous”), Mary Zborey, a heavily rouged 
tourist from Connecticut who resembles a 
slightly dissipated Loretta Lynn, turns 
giddy at the shimmering collision in the 
red, gold and black décor. “I can’t believe 
it. I’m touching the walls,” she squeals as 
she caresses a black marble railing. Her 
friend Maryann Scofield, caught up in the 
delirium, chimes in, “You've got to see it. 
Marble and mirrors and brass. We want 
to meet Trump.” Zborey interrupts. 
“Gold,” she says, reaching down to 
touch a decorative strip of brass. “I 
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Puritan Oil: better than any other kind of oil because it's 949 saturated fat free. 


Saturated fat raises blood cholesterol more than 
anything else you can eat. So it’s important to lower 
saturated fat in the diet. 

That's a key reason why the American College of 
Nutrition began evaluating cooking oils. Oils with less 
saturated fat are a better choice for a 
heart healthy diet. Puritan” Oil earned 
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see gold. I don’t know what to say.” 

The executive director of the Plaza, 
Jonathan Benanav, calls the aesthetic 
principle behind casinos “sensory bom- 
bardment.” He puts it this way: “Feel? It 
feels good to be here. Taste? Well, there 
are two ways to look at that. No. 1, Trump 


| has great taste. No. 2, we have great food | 
| a big shot. When they walk in, we know 





| with a weekend in Atlantic City. 





facilities. Touch? You're touching money. 
You're touching luxury. You’re touching 
the marble. You're touching the granite. 
You’re touching the beautiful brass. 
You'll see in the suites. We have gold leaf 
up there.” 

And so much more. Fat plaster cher- 
ubs, blue and gold velvet divans, pop-up 
televisions, living-room Jacuzzis surround- 
ed by Corinthian columns and topped by 
mirrors, gold-painted toothbrushes, even 
bidets and brass DO NOT DISTURB signs. 
Boasts Trump: “You can go to London. 
You can go to Paris. You can go 
anywhere in the world. There 
are no suites comparable to the 
quality of these suites.” 

Sensory bombardment can 
be fun, especially for high rollers 
like Lisa Wishnick, a vivacious 
platinum blond from New York 
City who recently persuaded her 
oil-executive husband to cele- 
brate their 13th anniversary 


The people who track the bet- 
ting at Merv Griffin’s Resorts 
Hotel and Casino estimate that 
the Wishnicks have access to a 
$50,000 line of credit, so every- 
thing but the gambling is com- 
plimentary: the 48-minute heli- 
copter ride, the mauve suite, 
even the caviar. Never mind 
that just about everyone else in 
the casino is dressed for mowing 
the lawn, Wishnick slinks into 
an azure silk ensemble with a slit up the 
side, slips a new seven-carat ring on her 
finger, straps on a pair of silver slippers and 
sips champagne before setting off for a 
meal of lobster thermidor. Then it’s 
“Wooooccco00w. O.K., roll those babies! 
Come on! Numbers! Numbers! Numbers!” 
As Wishnick screams louder and starts to 
shake all over, the crowd begins chanting, 
“Eight! Eight! Eight!” At the end of the 
roll, she walks away from the craps table 
$5,000 richer. 

The gambling floors are like giant 
pinball machines turned inside out: clan- 
gorous, noisy places where time is mea- 
sured in chips remaining, where art can 
be Michelangelo’s David in extra large, 
where employees are costumed as giant 
diamonds or Roman vestals in mini- 
togas. Amid all this, the ritual extraction 
of money produces shrieks, groans and— 
sometimes—incongruously grim determi- 
nation. On his first night as a $25,000-a- 
year dealer, Larry Brown saw a gambler 
suffer a stroke. “What really shocked me 
is how the players reacted, how they con- 


| 





tinued making their bets, reaching over 
him and stuff,” he says. 

The spell is sustained by the tacit bar- 
gain between casinos and gamblers—lim- 
itless consolation in the form of drinks 
and obsequiousness for money lost. “You 
don’t see Rockefellers gambling down 
here,” says Brown. “They have to feel like 


their name, and that’s the biggest thing 
we do for them.” For most players, how- 
ever, gambling is simply a thrilling adven- 
ture on the edge of willpower—risk taking 
at its safest, with fantasy and freebies 
thrown in. “Atlantic City is a better break 
than Wall Street, and you can put the 
money in your pocket,” says William A. 
Fountain, a food salesman who heads for 
Harrah’s Marina Hotel Casino every 
Saturday. 

At row after row of slot machines, 


. +. with a splendid view of the beach 





“Gold.\ see gold.\ don't 
know what to say.” ~ 


MARY ZBOREY, TOURIST 





women stand quietly in the aisles, holding 
plastic cups full of coins that blacken their 
hands, eating morsels buried in their 
purses and pulling levers hour after hour, 
as if at work in a stamping factory. Most 
are elderly, but their backs are straight, 
and their eyes are hypnotically fixed on 
the spinning fruit as the winning coins hit 
the metal troughs in twos and tens and— 
rarely—jackpot hemorrhages. 

This is the Social Security crowd, 
whose imperturbable coin stuffing ac- 
counted in large part for 55% of Atlantic 
City’s gaming win last year. From the 
street corners of New York City to the 














hamlets of Pennsylvania, these gamblers 
in thick-soled white sneakers begin their 


pilgrimages at dawn, first making their | 


way to deserted parking lots or pick-up 
points, then wobbling up the bus steps, 
down the aisle and into a seat. For Jose- 
phine Baumann, 71, a retired cook with 
the face of Edith Bunker, the trip to Bal- 


| ly’s Park Place on a recent Wednesday is 


a welcome—and cheap—respite from ar- 
thritis, television and the addicts and 
prostitutes on her midtown Manhattan 
block. “I even forget my name,” she says. 
The trip actually costs nothing: in ex- 
change for her $18 Gray Line ticket, the 
casino refunds $15 in coins plus a $5 cou- 
pon off on the next trip 

Many of the travelers are old enough 
and isolated enough to need the trip as a 
passage out of lonely routines and back 
into society. Driver Michael Torrey pulls 
up to the casino around 11:30 
a.m. and waits as his passengers 
move inside to swap their cou- 


painfully climbing a ramp to 
the Boardwalk. “But she’s in 
Atlantic City. Look at the will- 
power she has.” 


Some of the losers wind up 
at the Atlantic City Rescue 
Mission. Its population has in- 
cluded an Egyptian mathemati- 
cian, a scholar from Hong Kong 
and a retired Israeli brigadier 
general who was a well-to-do 
appliance distributor in Jerusa- 
lem. William Southrey, the mis- 
sion’s director of ministries, 
once picked up a hitchhiker 
who turned out to be his old 
high school teacher and coach. 

The mission’s overnight guests like to 
say they are passing through on their way 
to something better. Michael, a weasel- 
faced gambler who landed there after 
blowing his last $11,000 at craps, says he 
will soon be reconciled with his wife in 
New Jersey and on his way to Florida. 
“We're talking about getting out. Building 
a little house, a little boat. Soon.” John, 
who last made a living recycling cans, was 
lured to Atlantic City by one of Trump’s 
ads. “I’m going back to see my daughter in 
Tacoma. If I can ever get out of here,” 
he says. 

But John may find that Atlantic 
City does not easily release its grip. His- 
tory and geography have bestowed on 
the city a curious destiny as a meta- 
physical place on the edge of ordinary 
life. “It’s the end of the railroad line. 
It’s the end of the bus line. It’s the end 
of the airline. It’s the end of the ex- 
pressway,” says Barry Durman, the mis- 
sion’s director. “Once you get here, 
where do you go?” ~~ With reporting by 
Stephen Pomper and Sue Raffety/Atiantic City 





pons for coins. “You'd think | 
she'd need a walker,” he says, | 
pointing at an elderly tourist | 
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‘Tm sorry Sir 
~ tocall Moscow 
youll have 
use AI&L:” 


Talk with the other long distance companies , 
and they'll tell you there are many places they 
can't reach. 47 to be exact. 


The other guys are making 


some impressive claims. But try 


asking them how to phone 


somewhere unusual, say Antarc- 


tica. Somewhere huge, like the 
Soviet Union. Or any one of 45 
more obvious places. Then 


they'll have to explain that they 


can't provide these services. 
Instead, they'll recom- 
| mend you call us. Because they 
know that only AT&T has a 
worldwide network that can 
connect you to almost 
anywhere. 

But that’s not the whole 


story. We'll put you through 
faster. Thats because we have 
more direct lines to more 
places. And fiber optic trans- | 
mission, which we pioneered, 
will give you unsurpassed 
sound quality on many calls. 

When you consider how 
little an AT&T International call 
costs these days, it all adds up 
to the best value around. 

Don’t you need AT&T to 
keep you close to anyone? 
Anywhere in the world? For 
answers, rather than apologies, 
call 1 800 874-4000 Ext. 117. 
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BUILDINGS 
At Duke, workers put the finishing touches ona 
$6.5 million dorm. For many schools, feverish 
competition has set off a construction boom in 
student facilities—tennis courts, swimming 
pools and state-of-the-art gyms. 
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SALARIES 
Faculty pay at Stanford, where Clayborne 
Carson teaches Western Civilization, starts 
at $30,000 and goes over $100,000 in the 
business school. Some stars get even more: 
one medical professor makes $210,000. 


YEYS—AYAIN 





FINANCIAL AID 
Awork-study student at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago waters plants in aresearch lab. 
Because of federal student-aid cuts, U.L.C. will 
pay $7 million this year for such assistance. The 
total for private schools: about $3.5 billion. 
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Sticker Shock at the Ivory Tower 








Pare ents are raging over “Chivas Regal” tuitions, but private colleges are crying poor 





BY SUSAN TIFFT 

hen the College Board released 
W its annual cost survey showing 

that private school tuitions 
would rise an average of 9% this fall, Kel- 
lie Kenner raced for her calculator. Since 
the 20-year-old junior entered Emory 
University two years ago, her total bill, in- 
cluding tuition, has jumped from $13,900 
to $16,100, an increase of almost 16%. 
Despite a patchwork quilt of aid that 
includes scholarships, loans and an on- 
campus job, Kenner’s father, a train con- 
ductor, must now pay $6,000 out of pocket 
to send his daughter to school this year— 
$2,000 more than in 1987. To help make 
ends meet, her mother recently took a job 
as a data processor. “I told my parents I'd 
go somewhere else,” Kenner says, “but 
they wanted me to stay.” 

As their children register for the new 
school year, most parents, like Kenner’s, 
are willing to scrimp and sacrifice. But 
they are increasingly outraged at the plat- 
inum price tags. For nine years, hikes in 
tuition and other fees have averaged 
roughly twice the rate of inflation, boost- 
ing bills at élite private schools like Sarah 
Lawrence and Princeton to the edge of 
the $20,000-a-year mark. And the spiral 
shows no sign of stopping. By 2005, ac- 
cording to the investment firm Paine 
Webber, the price of a college education is 
likely to climb to $62,894 annually. 








As the bills mount, many parents sus- 
pect that institutions are kicking up their 
fees at will, knowing that families will pay 
almost anything to give their child the ca- 
chet of a Harvard or Yale degree. “It’s 
Chivas Regal pricing,” says Kalman 
Chany, president of Campus Consultants 
Inc., a Manhattan-based financial-aid 
consulting firm. “The most selective 
schools can afford to charge what they 
want because they’ve got lines out the 
door of people who want to go there.” 

College administrators vehemently 
reject that accusation. Increasing tuition 
charges, they say, merely reflect their own 
increasing expenses. In particular, they 
cite soaring costs for building construc- 
tion and maintenance; salary-inflating 
battles to woo and keep top-flight faculty 
members, especially in science and busi- 
ness; and the dizzying price of keeping up 
with technology, ranging from computer- 
ized card catalogs to the latest in lab para- 
phernalia. Hardware and faculty often 
go hand in hand: when Duke lured physi- 


| cist John Madey away from Stanford, 


it promised to build a lab for his free- 
electron laser research. Cost: $5 million. 
Cuts in federal student aid during the 
Reagan years have also taken a toll, fore- 
ing schools to contribute more from their 
own coffers. Like other labor-intensive 
businesses, colleges feel the bite of rising 
fringe benefits. At Brown, for instance, 
outlays for employee health-care premi- 





ums have quintupled since 1986. Then 
there is the need, fostered by feverish ad- 
missions competition, to provide more 
and better student services—such as ten- 
nis courts and state-of-the-art gyms 
Aggressive fund raising has eased the 
crunch to some extent. As many as 60 
schools are now conducting drives with 
goals of more than $100 million; three are 
seeking to break the $1 billion mark. But 
changes in the tax code have made giving 
less attractive, and many endowments are 
still feeling the aftershocks of the 1987 
market crash. “How can we look so rich, 
yet feel so poor?” asks Donald Kennedy, 
president of Stanford, which faces a pro- 
jected $11 million shortfall this year 
O that some élites convey a let-them- 
eat-cake attitude—a result, no 
doubt, of their enormous wealth and the 
knowledge that they are purveyors of one- 
of-a-kind diplomas. Harvard, for exam- 
ple, cautiously spends only 4% to 5% of 
the annual income it realizes from its $4.1 
billion endowment, the largest in the 
country. (In 1988 the yield totaled $184 


ne reason for public skepticism is 


million.) The rest is reinvested. Despite its | 


secure position, Harvard felt the need to 


jack up this year’s tuition and other fees | 


6.5%, to $19,395. “What we distribute 


from endowment may sound low today, | 


but it did not in 1979,” explains Harvard 
president Derek Bok, alluding to a period 
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The 
books strain Yale's $19 million library budget. 
The latest computers and scientific equipment 
are expensive necessities in an era when 
pencils and beakers are not enough. 


ACADEMIC SUPPORT 
and upkeep of crumb! 








when stock returns were disappointing. 

But even a Harvard cannot afford 
whatever it wishes. Nearly 60% of major 
research universities report that they are 
cutting back as they re-examine the long- 
held and costly belief that they must offer 
a full range of disciplines. In April, Wash- 
ington University announced plans to 
shut down its sociology department. Co- 
lumbia University is phasing out linguis- 
tics. “There has got to be more focused in- 
vestment,” says Robert Zemsky, director 


of the higher education research program 
at the University of Pennsylvania, which 
urged in a report last week that schools 
close marginal campuses and adopt more 
businesslike budgeting practices. 

Calls for fundamental change and 
bottom-line thinking are sure to upset 
some in the education establishment. But 
the consequences of not changing are al- 
ready apparent. Tired of sticker shock at 
the pricey privates, more and more fam- 
ilies are turning to state-supported 
schools, where the total bill this year aver- 
ages $6,671 for an in-state resident. 

When the Justice Department an- 
nounced in August that it was investigat- 
ing some 20 private colleges for price fix- 
ing in the areas of tuition and financial 
aid, the news elicited shocked gasps from 
the ivory tower. Last week the Govern- 
ment added six more schools to the list, 
including Bryn Mawr and Wellesley. 
Many administrators fear that if Wash- 
ington concludes that students should be 
like baseball players—free agents able to 
dicker for the most attractive aid pack- 
age—the ensuing bidding wars could 
boost charges for less sought-after candi- 
dates. “Do we really want to turn colleges 
into bazaars where students say, ‘Cornell 
offered me so much, now what can you do 
to top that?’ ” asks one college president. 
In fact, such free-market decision making 
is already common, despite the decades- 
old practice among many top schools of 
meeting annually to discuss the aid pack- 
ages being offered to their applicants. 


Whatever comes of the Justice De- 
partment inquiry, there is little relief in 
sight for most students and their over- 
extended parents. The causes that drive 
up tuition bills today are likely to worsen 
in the years to come. One key factor is an 
imminent faculty shortage. A study re- 
leased by the Andrew W. Mellon Founda- 
tion last week predicts that there will be 
only eight candidates for every ten teach- 
ing positions in the arts and sciences dur- 
ing the decade starting in 1997, a develop- 
ment that is certain to inflate professorial 
salaries. In a time-honored bit of corner 
cutting, some schools are already increas- 
ing student-faculty ratios. Others are 
thinking about involving undergraduates 
in teaching and putting their best profes- 
sors on video. 


one of these expedients is desir- 
AY able. Yet higher education, like 

the health-care industry, must ei- 
ther contain costs now or risk becoming 
the monopoly of the wealthy, a condition 
that would be socially undesirable. The 
alternative is ever increasing prices, with 
the cost spread among parents, students, 
federal and state government, and private 
donors. Quality, as educators never tire of 
saying, costs money—and there is no easy 
solution. Laments Frederick Bohen, se- 
nior vice president at Brown University: 
“We're talking about a bunch of lousy 
choices.” | —RReported by Sam Allis/Boston, 
Michael Mason/Atlanta and Janice C. Simpson/ 
New York 














Is an lvy Degree Worth Remortgaging the Farm? 


i n his autobiography, The Education of Henry Adams, the 
author somewhat sourly recalls teaching at Harvard in the 
1870s. What seemed to perplex Adams was the naive faith of 
his students that their education somehow had a purpose and 
a utility. When he finally asked an undergraduate what he 
intended to get out of his studies, Adams was startled by the 
answer: “The degree of Harvard College is worth money to 
me in Chicago.” 

The only aspect of this century-old anecdote that might 
be dated is Adams’ surprise. This year, when Harvard sifted 
through 12,843 applications to fill 1,605 places in the class of 
*93, undoubtedly many of these would-be students (and their 
parents) were motivated by equally crass considerations. 
Popular wisdom asserts that getting a pedigree from an Ivy 
League school is worth more in terms of future income and 
social standing than attending any of several dozen other ac- 
ademically rigorous colleges and universities. 

With a Yale man in the White House and two others in 
key Cabinet posts, it is easy to assume that sociological evi- 
dence strongly buttresses this collegiate pecking order. But, 
in truth, it is nearly impossible to calculate the value added 
by, say, a Princeton degree compared with one from a selec- 
tive but less prestigious school. Totting up the comparative 
educational backgrounds of honorees listed in Who's Who 
may reveal something about those admitted to Princeton, 
but little about the quality of the experience once there. For 


— r. 





how do you separate out the effects of an élite university from 
such life-shaping factors as family background and IQ? And 
when do you measure alumni success—at age 25, when 
young men and women may still be temporarily riding on 
the reputation of their colleges, or at 70, when such creden- 
tials belong to the distant past? 

This is not to feign ignorance of how the world really 
works. An Ivy education generally does carry with it useful so- 
cial networks, external prestige and the self-esteem that 
comes with winning the college-admissions version of the 
Publishers Clearing House sweepstakes. But these advantages 
tend to be small and transitory, especially when compared 
with the weight that anxious parents and students attribute to 
them. “For certain kinds of jobs, a Harvard degree might help 
you get a foot in the door,” says economist Robert Klitgaard, 
the author of Choosing Elites. “But if you look at outcomes— 
earnings and social status—it is very hard to make the case 
that going to Harvard is worth eight times going to UCLA, 
which is roughly the difference in their tuitions.” 

If there is a message in all this for high school seniors and 
their parents nervously prepping for the college gauntlet, it is 
simply “Relax.” To its credit, American higher education re- 
mains infinitely less hierarchical than that of Japan or 
France. In a nation of second chances, no college admissions 
office—not even Harvard’s—has the power to either guaran- 
tee success or withhold it. —~ By Walter Shapiro 
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At 15, Saturday Night Lives 





The laughs are still coming, but the old gleam is gone 


BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 


J ohn Belushi and Gilda Radner 
are no longer around. The other 
Not Ready for Prime Time originals 
have phased into either obscurity or 
fat-cat Hollywood stardom. The 
baby boomers who discovered the 
show in the mid-’70s are now watch- 
ing alongside their kids and strug- 
gling to keep up with the cast 
changes (which one is Phil Hart- 
man?). Still, an anniversary for Sar- 
urday Night Live—which will mark 
the start of its 15th season with a 
prime-time special next Sunday—is 
more than just a routine occasion for 
TV nostalgia. The pressing question 
Is Saturday Night still alive or mere- 
ly on life support? 

Saturday Night Live was not just 
another television show; it was the 
show that changed television. When it 
made its debut in October 1975, Carol 
Burnett and Sonny and Cher were still 
the definition of hip TV comedy 
NBC’s new late-night series burst onto 
that scene with a countercultural 
whoop. It brought to TV, for the first 
time, the comic sensibility of the "60s gener- 
ation: anti-Establishment, idol-smashing, 
media savvy. The show seemed to break 
new ground almost weekly: pushing the 
boundaries of permissible language and 
subject matter, rejuvenating political satire, 
breaking the “fourth wall” to make fun of 
the TV medium itself. It helped launch or 
boost the careers of comics like Steve Mar- 
tin and Andy Kaufman, gave avant-garde 
rock an outlet on mainstream TV and made 
the world safe for David Letterman 

Most of those accomplishments date 
from the show’s first five seasons—also 
known as the Golden Age. A young pro- 
ducer named Lorne Michaels had assem- 
bled a talented group of writers and per- 
formers from such cutting-edge venues as 
the Second City satirical troupe and Na- 
tional Lampoon magazine. Chevy Chase 
was the show’s first star and formative in- 
fluence, but the group effort soon pro 
duced a cornucopia of cultural reference 
points for the “70s: Roseanne Roseanna- 
danna, the Coneheads, the Nerds, Belu- 
shi’s Samurai warrior, Dan Aykroyd’s 








| Tom Snyder, and on and on 


The last of the original cast members, 
as well as Michaels, left at the end of the 
1980 season, and Saturday Night Live was 
forced to rebuild from scratch. In the next 
few seasons—the Dark Ages—the show 
managed to unearth one superstar (Eddie 


Getting comfortable: the cast since 1986 











More polished, more gimmicky, more Carol Burnett 


Murphy) but a lot of also-rans (Charles 
Rocket, Mary Gross). One year it brought 
in seasoned ringers like Billy Crystal and 
Martin Short (no fair—they were ready 
for prime time); then Michaels returned 
with an all new cast that ranged from teen 
flashes-in-the-pan like Anthony Michael 
Hall to Hollywood veteran Randy Quaid 
But the ensemble feeling had disap- 
peared, and the writing had grown des- 
perate and juvenile: in one witless sketch, 
Bobby and Jack Kennedy plot to murder 
Marilyn Monroe. There was talk of 
cancellation 

Then, out of the ashes, 
a renaissance of sorts. For 
the 1986-87 season, Mi- 
chaels pieced together a 
cast that finally took hold 
and is starting its 
fourth season together 


now 


Only one of them—the 
silky, moonfaced Jon 
Lovitz, creator of the 


pathological-liar charac- 














impressions of George Bush and Jimmy 
| Stewart; Victoria Jackson, a ditsily ap- 
| pealing blond; and the sparkling, versatile 

Jan Hooks. If none seem destined for star- 

dom, they have at least been together long 
enough to get comfortable. 

The writers are more comfort- 
able with them too. Carvey’s Bush 
impersonation galvanized the 
troupe into some sharp political sat- 
ire on the 88 campaign. In one in- 
spired sketch during the Iran-contra 
affair, President Reagan (ah, that’s | 
Phil Hartman) puts on his familiar 
bumbling act in public, then turns 
into a whipcracking boss in private, 
directing every detail of the covert 
operation, down to computing inter- 
est on the money stored in Swiss 
bank accounts. The show’s movie 
parodies have also had some shrewd 
twists: Carvey, for example, playing 
Dustin Hoffman’s autistic savant in 
Rain Man—who turns out to be giv- 
ing gambling tips to Pete Rose. 

The show, in short, is once again 
delivering laughs. So why, for a vet- 
eran fan, does the new Saturday 
Night Live still seem like a pale imi- 
tation of its old self? For one thing, 
the most popular bits—Carvey’s 
Church Lady, the body-building 
brothers Hans and Franz—are the 
weakest parts of the show, crowd 
pleasers that depend on makeup 
gimmicks rather than nimble gags. Too 
many sketches are pat and obvious in 
ways that the old group wouldn’t have tol- 
erated (a team of ad executives, marooned 
on an island, worries more about meetings 
and market surveys than about building a 
raft to escape). The live production, 


meanwhile, is more polished but lacks the 
old gleam. The actors now get extensive- 
ly made up for their impressions (Chevy 
used to do Gerald Ford without even 
changing his 
more ragged 


voice). Yet the skits seem 
and underrehearsed than 
they were during the seat- 
* of-the-pants '70s 

In those days, SNL 
writers would sometimes 
reject comic ideas with 
the put-down “That's 
e Carol Burnett.” It was 
» their code language for 
material that was too 
broad, too mainstream 
Saturday Night Live may 
not quite have become 





ter—seems to capture the the Carol Burnett Show of 
old spirit: like Belushi or the “80s, but complacency 
Aykroyd or Radner, he has crept in. Perhaps it 
gets laughs by simply was inevitable. TV anni- 
showing up onstage. Still, versaries, after all, serve 
there’s plenty of talent on another important func- 
hand: Dana Carvey, a pix- tion. They remind us that 
icish comic with devilish Belushi in the Golden Age shows grow old 5 
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Ferocious 
Parable 


hen Bertolt Brecht created his leg- 

endary Mahagonny, that “City of 
Nets” where every pleasure is for sale, he 
neglected to specify exactly where it was. 
It was originally thought to be the Nazi- 
threatened Berlin of the 1920s, but the li- 
bretto that he wrote for Kurt Weill’s most 
ambitious opera, The Rise and Fall of the 
City of Mahagonny (1930), seems to be set 
on a wildly imaginary Florida Gold 
Coast. But to Jonathan Miller, the gifted 
British director who was commissioned to 
stage a new Mahagonny at the enterpris- 
ing, young Los Angeles Music Center Op- 





era, there could be only one locale. “Hol- 
lywood,” he said before last week’s 
opening night, “seemed to be a living 
metaphor.” 


What gave him that idea was Kafka’s 
Amerika. “1 was thinking about how he 
and Brecht and others saw America. Ob- 
viously, they got their ideas from the mov- 
ies, the Keystone Kops, Chaplin. You 
think of these guys sitting in poky little 
movie houses in Central Europe in the 
1920s watching these flickering images. 
As far as they were concerned, everything 
in America was all in the same place. You 
rode down Fifth Avenue straight into 
Monument Valley.” 

Miller carries out this scheme almost 
too subtly, turning the City of Nets into a 





| 





ys Steiger as Jenny with Gary Bachlund, right, as Jimmy 





bill, he can only marvel at 
the gorgeous music Weill 
provided for this nonsense. 
That music is admirably 
presented by Kent Nagano, 
37, a long-maned Californian 
who has guest-conducted 


S20VSIA—HONHON HiT 


of works by such contempo- 
raries as Olivier Messiaen 
and Steve Reich. His reading 
of Mahagonny is sharp, clear 
and briskly energetic (even a 
bit too much so in the lovely 
“cranes duet”). Gary Bach- 
lund brings an appropriate 
touch of Nelson Eddy to the 
role of the doomed hero, 
though Anna Steiger (daugh- 
ter of Rod) plays Jenny with 





“Hollywood seemed to be a living metaphor.” 


collection of pseudo movie sets, illumi- 
nated by camera lights. “I haven't made 
the references to Los Angeles too explicit, 
because that demythologizes it. I set 
Mahagonny in a film studio, but there is 
no attempt to have real scenery. I don’t 
press too hard.” 

There is a nice irony in Brecht’s fe- 
rocious parable of capitalist greed play- 
ing in the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion, 
that pillared temple of capitalist philan- 
thropy. The parable itself, though, is 
rather silly. Brecht was a brilliant play- 
wright and poet, but his ideas were pure 
Stalin-era blustering. As a viewer sits 
watching the hero Jimmy get executed 
for having been unable to pay his bar 





a less happy touch of Jean- 
ette MacDonald. As Lotte 
Lenya taught a whole generation of ad- 
mirers, Weill’s heroines should sound 
sexy, metallic and bitter. 

Mahagonny marks the start of a big 
season for Weill, who would have been 90 
next March. The Threepenny Opera, with 
Sting as Mack the Knife, began previews 
in Washington last week and moves to 
Broadway in October. Menahem Golan 
soon plans to release a freewheeling 
film adaptation starring Raul Julia and 
Julia Migenes. There will be Weill festi- 
vals in Cleveland, London and Dissel- 
dorf, and lots of new recordings. The Los 
Angeles Mahagonny makes an interesting 
beginning. —By Otto Friedrich. With reporting 
by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 


widely and won a solid repu- 
tation for his performances 
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Razor’s Edge 
Imagining Sweeney's world 


he first time around, Sweeney Todd, 

the gruesome tale of a deranged bar- 
ber who slits customers’ throats and a 
pragmatic landlady who bakes the victims 
into meat pies, was a Victorian penny 
dreadful by way of Brecht. Everything im- 
itated him: Hugh Wheeler’s book, Ste- 
phen Sondheim’s score, Harold Prince’s 
staging and even the set, which resembled 
an iron foundry; it hissed and clanged of 
the dehumanization of the Industrial Rev- 
olution. Audiences in 1979 flinched at the 
spewing blood and spoken bile: it seemed 
there had never been so cynical a musical. 

A kinder, gentler Sweeney was un- 
imaginable until Susan H. Schulman’s inti- 
mate reconsideration arrived on Broadway 
| last week. This time the tale comes by way 











Echoes of Brecht: Fowler and Gunton 


of Dickens. London’s gaslit windows ring 
the circular seating. Tattered gray laundry 
sags from clotheslines all around. Turbu- 
lent street life spills into the aisles. Gloomy, 
angry and unjust Sweeney’s world remains, 
but human connections now matter. 
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Sweeney and his landlady are at bot- 
tom leftist abstractions. He is the inno- 
cent man turned criminal by a wicked 
power structure; exiled by a corrupt judge 
who lusted after his wife, he returns vow- 
ing to show nobody any more mercy than 
he received. Mrs. Lovett is a singing, 
dancing and grimacing Mother Courage, 
sapped of moral scruple by economic pri- 
vation and sheer will to survive. Beth 
Fowler and Bob Gunton sing nobly, and 
the production’s intimacy includes a wel- 
come emphasis on natural, unmiked 
sound. She enriches Lovett with a lifelong 
ardor for Sweeney and a pixilated fond- 
ness for romantic fancy. He believably 
underscores the improvisatory quality of 
Sweeney’s first murders, turning him 
from a monster into a man who how!s pit- 
eously over the body of his beloved wife, 
lost and too late found. As corpses pile up 
in the apocalyptic finale, this version 
urges spectators not only to think but also 
to feel. — By William A. Henry ili 
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| The Bland Face of State Terror 


ADRY WHITE SEASON Directed by Euzhan Palcy 


BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 

ere it is, then, our annual antiapart- 

heid movie. In moral thrust, A Dry 
White Season is exactly like its immediate 
predecessors, Cry Freedom and A World 
Apart. Once again a white liberal comes 
to radical consciousness after intimate 
confrontations with the murderous bru- 
tality of South African racism and suffers 
dreadfully as a result. 





aspire to less than the previous movies, 
since it lacks both the epic ambition of 
Richard Attenborough’s Freedom and the 
psychological delicacy of Chris Menges’ 
World. Emotionally, however, it has a 
force unmatched by the other movies on 
this subject. For the new film does not stir 
you to thought (if you still need to think 
over apartheid, you are probably brain 
damaged) or sympathy (if you still lack 
compassion for South Africa’s blacks, you 
probably need a heart implant). It stirs 
you to outrage. 

One reason for the picture’s impact is 
its straight-ahead melodramatic §struc- 
ture. At its simplest level the movie func- 
tions as a well-constructed mystery story. 
A black man, a gardener named Gordon 
Ngubene (Winston Ntshona), comes to 
his employer, Ben du Toit (Donald Suth- 
erland), asking him to help find his son. 
The boy was taken into police custody 
during the Soweto protests of 1976 and 
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Artistically, A Dry White Season may | 





Mokae and Sutherland arrive in Soweto township 
A call to outrage, not firm, polite intervention. 


Screenplay by Colin Welland and Euzhan Palcy 


| has disappeared. Du Toit, a calm and ra- 
tional man, believes this is surely just a 
bureaucratic muddle that can be easily 
ameliorated by a solid citizen’s firm but 
polite intervention. 

But we are not talking bureaucracy 
here. We are talking about a strangely im- 
perturbable menace. Searching for his son, 
Ngubene is also arrested; father and boy 

| are tortured and then murdered in prison. 
And because Du Toit continues to seek jus- 
tice on their behalf, he is himself victimized 
. by state terror that is the more 
= frightening because of the 
= bland face with which it covers 
= its institutionalized psychopa- 
thy. Du Toit is subjected to 
steadily escalating harassment. 
Eventually he loses his job and 
his wife (Janet Suzman in a 
good, dour performance), and 
he must deal with the fact that 
his daughter is willing to be- 
tray him to the police. 

He is not entirely isolated 
in his struggle. His young son 
stands by him. So doa scrappy 
journalist (Susan Sarandon in 
an underdeveloped role) and a 
weary, canny lawyer, played 
by Marlon Brando. In his first 
movie role in eight years, 
Brando is shockingly bloated 
in appearance, but his full au- 
thority as an actor is mobi- 
lized by a part in which he 
obviously believes (he was 
paid union scale) 

But it may be that the best thing about 
A Dry White Season is that it does not 
practice unconscious apartheid. Our at- 
tention may be focused on the political 
education of Ben du Toit, but the Ngu- 
bene family is well particularized and 
their torments set forth unblinkingly, not 
to say horrifically. And Ben is provided 
with a guide to the realities of life on the 
other side of the color line: the tough, sus- 
picious, ultimately compassionate taxi 
driver named Stanley (Zakes Mokae). He 
is a man who turns up in surprising places 
in unpredictable moods. He provides the 
bestartlements that shake Du Toit, who is 
appropriately all stunned introspection. 

If Du Toit is the white audience’s sur- 
rogate, Stanley must be director Euzhan 
Palcy’s surrogate. Imparting energy and 
waywardness to her film, he helps give 
it the pulse of popular fiction with- 
out in any way diminishing its moral 

| seriousness. a 
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Pacino on the trail of a serial killer 


Policeman’s Lot 


SEA OF LOVE 
Directed by Harold Becker 
Screenplay by Richard Price 


hen did this vast cloud of depres- 
sion settle over the movies’ police 
| force? Possibly when Joseph Wambaugh 
| quit the Los Angeles, department and 
started writing realistic (and highly 
adaptable) novels about the modern law- 
man’s unhappy lot. In any case, it is now 
the formula for cop movies: the detective 
hero is usually divorced, drinking too 
much and sleeping too little. Often he 
wonders what it all means—running 
around, risking your life and not making 
any discernible dent in the crime rate 
What saves Frank Keller (Al Pacino) 
from the depths is wit. He is first seen as 
host of a church baseball brunch at which 
the Yankees have been announced to ap- 
pear. They do not. What does appear is a 
squad of New York City’s finest, who bust 
everyone in the place. For Keller had in- 
vited baseball fans who also happen to 
have made the most-wanted list 
The same imaginative spirit animates 
his pursuit of a serial killer who is stalking 
womanizers (nice reversal of expectations 
there). Keller and his partner (John 
Goodman) place ads in the personal col- 
umns of an alternative newspaper and 
start dating the respondents. Needless to 
say, the likeliest suspect (Ellen Barkin) is 
also the best bet to comfort our hero 
Sex and menace do not synergize as 
hysteria, the way they did in Fatal Attrac- 
tion. This film is relatively calm. But it is 
worth taking in because all concerned 
catch the tone of New York’s besieged 
| multitudes. Their weariness is touched 
with hope, and their hope with irony. Their 
| realism transforms what might have been 
an item easily overlooked by the moviegoer 
into something worth collaring. RS. 
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Miro. Picasso. 
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inspired you. 

Yet the printed page does not 
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what makes each a masterpiece is 
what it demands of the viewer: a 
personal relationship in which the 
work reveals itself layer by layer. 
Until finally, standing before it, you 
come to experience the full emotion- 
al and spiritual power the artist 
intended you to feel. 
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That you are looking at them for 
the first time 
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Technology 


Time for Some Fuzzy Thinking 





BY PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


i n the pages of Books in Print, listed 
among works like Fuzzy Bear and 
Fuzzy Wuzzy Puppy, are some strange- 
sounding titles: Fuzzy Systems, Fuzzy Set 
Theory and Fuzzy Reasoning & Its Appli- 
cations. The bedtime reading of scientists 
gone soft in the head? No, these academic 
tomes are the collected output of 25 years 
of mostly American research in fuzzy log- 
ic, a branch of mathematics designed to 
help computers simulate the various kinds 
of vagueness and uncertainty found in 
everyday life. Despite a distin- 
guished corps of devoted followers, 
however, fuzzy logic has been 
largely relegated to the back 
shelves of computer science—at 
least in the U.S. 

But not, it turns out, in Japan. 
As they have so often in the past, 
the Japanese have seized on an 
American invention and found 
practical uses for it. Suddenly the 
term fuzzy and products based on 
principles of fuzzy logic seem to be 
everywhere in Japan: in television 
documentaries, in corporate maga- 
zine ads and in novel electronic 
gadgets ranging from computer- 
controlled air conditioners to golf- 
swing analyzers. The concept of 
fuzziness has struck a cultural 
chord in a society whose religions 
and philosophies are attuned to 
ambiguity and contradiction. Says 
Noboru Wakami, a senior re- 
searcher at Matsushita: “It’s like soy 
sauce and sushi—a perfect match.” 

What is fuzzy logic? The original con- 
cept, developed in the mid-’60s by Lofti 
Zadeh, a Russian-born professor of com- 
puter science at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, is that things in the real 
world do not fall into the neat, crisp cate- 
gories defined by traditional set theory, 
like the set of even numbers or the set of 
left-handed baseball players. In standard 
Aristotelian logic, as in computer science, 
membership in a class or set is not a mat- 
ter of degree. Either a number is even, or 
it is not. But this on-or-off, black-or- 
white, 0-or-1 approach falls apart when 
applied to many everyday classifications, 
like the set of beautiful women, the set of 
tall men or the set of very cold days. 

To deal with such cases, Zadeh pro- 
posed that membership in a set be mea- 
sured not as a 0 or a 1, but as a value be- 
tween 0 and 1. Thus, in the set of tall men, 
George Bush (6 ft. 2 in.) might have a 

















An oddball approach to computer science pays off in Japan 


membership value of 0.7, while Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar (7 ft. 2 in.) might have a 
0.99. Zadeh and his students went on to 
elaborate a full fuzzy mathematics, devis- 
ing precise rules for combining vague ex- 
pressions like “somewhat fast,” “very 
hot” and “usually wrong.” 

This mathematics turns out to be sur- 
prisingly useful for controlling robots, ma- 
chine tools and various electronic sys- 
tems. A conventional air conditioner, for 
example, recognizes only two basic states: 
too hot or too cold. When geared for ther- 
mostat control, the cooling system either 





operates at full blast or shuts off complete- 
ly. A fuzzy air conditioner, by contrast, 
would recognize that some room tempera- 
tures are closer to the human comfort 
zone than others. Its cooling system would 
begin to slow down gradually as the room 
temperature approached the desired set- 
ting. Result: a more comfortable room 
and a smaller electric bill. 

Fuzzy logic began to find applications 
in industry in the early ‘70s, when it was 
teamed with another form of advanced 
computer science called the expert sys- 
tem. A product of research into artificial 
intelligence, expert systems solve com- 
plex problems somewhat like human ex- 
perts do—by applying rules of thumb. 
(Example: when the oven gets very hot, 
turn the gas down a bit.) In 1980 FL. 
Smidth & Co. of Copenhagen began mar- 
keting the first commercial fuzzy expert 
system: a computer program that con- 
trolled the fuel-intake rate and gas flow of 
a rotating kiln used to make cement. 
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Despite such successes, fuzzy logic 
was not well received in the U.S. Scien- 
tists pointed out that uncertainty and 
vagueness could be represented perfectly 
well by more traditional means, like sta- 
tistics or probability theory. Some of the | 
criticism bordered on the vituperative, 
and the tenets of fuzzy logic were dis- 
missed with terms ranging from “comi- 
cal” to “content-free.” 

The Japanese, however, showed no 
such resistance, perhaps because their 
culture is not so deeply rooted in scientific 
rationalism. Says Bart Kosko, a Zadeh 
protégé and a professor of electrical engi- 
neering at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia: “Fuzziness begins where Western 
logic ends.” In the early ’80s several Japa- 
nese firms plunged enthusiastically into 
fuzzy research. By 1985 Hitachi had in- 
stalled the technology’s most cele- 
brated showpiece: a subway sys- | 
tem in Sendai, about 200 miles 
north of Tokyo, that is operated by 
a fuzzy computer. Not only does it 
give an astonishingly smooth ride 
(passengers do not need to hang on 
to straps), but it is also 10% more 
energy efficient than systems driv- 
en by human conductors. 

Japanese researchers are pur- 
suing more than 100 new applica- 
tions for fuzzy logic. Nissan has 
patented fuzzy auto transmission 
and antiskid braking systems. Ya- | 
maichi Securities has introduced a 
fuzzy stock-market investment 
program for signaling shifts in 
market sentiment. Canon is work- 
ing on a fuzzy auto-focus camera. 
Matsushita has delivered a fuzzy 
automobile-traffic controller, and 
is about to unveil a fuzzy shower 
system that adjusts to changes in 
water temperature to prevent morning 
scaldings. And in the strongest endorse- 
ment of the technology to date, the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry 
opened the Laboratory for International 
Fuzzy Engineering Research in Yokoha- 
ma and called for funding of some $34 
million over the next six years. 

The USS. is not totally out of the fuzzy 
picture yet. A small firm in Irvine, Calif., 
Togai InfraLogic, has already achieved 
several of the goals MITI set for itself, in- 
cluding a fuzzy computer chip that can 
perform 28,600 fuzzy-logical inferences 
per sec, (FLIPS). And NASA is experiment- 
ing with fuzzy controllers that could help 
astronauts pilot the shuttle in earth orbit. 
The results so far, say NASA officials, are 
encouraging, and there is growing interest 
at such aerospace firms as Rockwell and 
Boeing. “The only barrier remaining” to 
wider use of fuzzy logic, says Kosko, 
“is the philosophical resistance of the 
West.” —Reported by Norihiko Shirouzu/Tokyo 
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They Take 
Their Lumps _ 


BIG SUGAR 
by Alec Wilkinson 
Knopf; 263 pages; $18.95 


BY PAUL GRAY 


oO ne good way to catch a reader's at- 
tention is to start off with a bang. 
This book does so. Chapter 1, first sen- 
tence: “The most perilous work in Ameri- 
ca is the harvest by hand of sugarcane in 
South Florida.” Holy mackerel, stop the 
presses! A lot of coal miners will certainly 
be relieved to learn this, not to mention 
scads of military test pilots. And just how 
perilous is this work, which is principally 
performed by laborers brought in from 
the Caribbean? An answer is tucked in at 
the end of a paragraph 245 pages later 
“As far as I know a West Indian has never 
died in the cane fields.” 

This is certainly ending with a whim- 
per. Yet such a dying fall hardly saps the 
| considerable strengths of Big Sugar, sub- 


Wilkinson in Manhattan: seeking an exposé 


Finding a parable as old as the epics 


da. Forget the comparative dangers of 


cutting sugarcane. Wonder instead why 


roughly 10,000 West Indian men, chiefly | 


Jamaicans, come to South Florida each 
winter to do it. That is what Alec Wilkin- 


| titled Seasons in the Cane Fields of Flori- | son, a staff writer for The New Yorker, did 
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*! when he came across this information in a 


1984 newspaper story. Other questions 
aroused Wilkinson’s interest as a reporter 
Among them: Is it not odd that a major 
domestic cash crop should be so heavily 
dependent on imported black labor? 
What is going on down there? For the 
next four years, Wilkinson paid a number 
of visits to South Florida trying to find out 

He was looking for an exposé—a big 
U.S. business using and abusing desper- 
ate, impoverished workers—and in large 
measure he found what he wanted. Flori- 
da accounts for around 40% of the sugar- 
cane grown in the U.S., and producers 
there have been using West Indian cutters 
for more than 45 years. Mechanical har- 
vesting would be much less expensive, but 
there are substantial areas in the state 
where the soil is too fragile to bear the 
ravages of machinery. So the brunt of cost 
consciousness falls on the cutters, who in- 
variably take their lumps. They are rou- 
tinely cheated of some time spent in the 
fields. They are expected to cut and stack 
one ton of cane an hour. Those who fall 
behind are “checked out,” deprived 
of any pay they may have earned that 
day and sent back to their barracks, 
which in many cases resemble prison 
camps. As the ultimate penalty, laggards 
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or troublemakers can always be deported. 

Wilkinson, who has also written 
books about police work on Cape Cod and 
moonshine enforcement in North Caroli- 
na, finds and displays much genuine 
cause for outrage here, but he also brings 
back a richer, more complex story than he 
seems willing to acknowledge. Better pay 
and treatment from the growers might 
improve the cutters’ lot, but nothing will 
ameliorate the reality of harvesting cane 
by hand. It is boring, backbreaking work, 
carried out in oppressive heat, surrounded 
by the dangers of poisonous snakes, fire 
ants and whirling, razor-sharp scythes 
Some of those who suffer these miseries 
take pride in their work. A man from St 
Lucia tells Wilkinson, “Cutting the cane 
in itself is also a skillful task, you must be 


| skillful at it. When you cutting the cane 


you must have a free mind.” 

Fearing reprisals, all but a few cutters 
refused to talk to Wilkinson. Those who 
cooperated are quoted at length, and they 
do not seem exploited in their own free 
minds. A bad job in the Florida fields is 
better than no job back home on their is- 
lands, This is where the message—villains 
and victims—that Wilkinson would like 
to send gets scrambled, to his book’s ulti- 
mate benefit. What emerges instead is a 
parable, as old as the epics, of humans try- 
ing to make the best out of life’s imposing, 
impossible conditions w 


‘Inthe Dell" 


FARM by Richard Rhodes 
Simon & Schuster 
336 pages; $19.95 


ichard Rhodes’ The Making of the 
Atomic Bomb (1987) won every ma- 
jor American prize for nonfiction. Having 
written well on the most terrible weapon 


| ever used in war, Rhodes evidently has 


decided to beat his words into plowshares. 
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Rhodes: the Tom Clancy of farm machinery 
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Farm gets as close to the sweat and 
slim profit margins of an uncertain occu- 
pation as any suburban slicker could 
imagine. Rhodes says he filled 42 note- 
books during working visits to Tom 
Bauer's Missouri farm, and he seems to 
have used every detail from them, includ- 
ing the squeal of Bauer's hogs. 

Bauer is a pseudonym that is also Ger- 
man for farmer. The man could easily have 
been portrayed as larger than life. His 
strength, character, knowledge and skills 
are that impressive. Rhodes takes the all- 
in-a-day’s-work approach, except that 
most of the workdays seem to be 20 hours 
long. Tom and wife Sally are awakened by 
the 6 a.m. farm reports: “They listened to 
hog and cattle and grain prices and then 
planned the day’s business, sometimes with 
a little monkey business thrown in,” 

Sweet are the uses of efficiency. One of | 


| the pleasures of this near perfect piece of 


reportage is the sense that both writer and 
subject waste little motion. Fighting the 
clock, the calendar and the fiscal year, 
Bauer needs more than his seed cap. A me- 
chanic’s lid, a diplomat’s Homburg and a 
gambler’s eyeshade would come in handy. 

By today’s fast-buck standards, farm- 
ing is a sucker bet. The risks greatly out- 
weigh the rewards, unless, like Bauer, you 
count looking up from your chores to 
watch a flight of geese or down at some of 
the richest soil in the world. According to 
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| Sally’s accounting, the year Rhodes hung 


around was so-so: the family netted 
$19,000 on a gross income of $152,090.34 

Roughly 90% of this book is about be- 
ing busy: growing the grain, raising live- 
stock, negotiating with banks, handling 
paperwork and fixing the combine. When 
he gets down to nuts and bolts, Rhodes is 
the Tom Clancy of farm machinery 

A deer hunt provides a change from 
the routine hazards of farming. Accompa- 
nying Bauer and his friends is an anony- 
mous character known as “the city 
man”—almost certainly Rhodes him- 
self—who accidently discharges his rifle. 
The bullet passes through the windshield 
of a truck and the crown of the driver's 
cap before channeling into the roof of the 
cab. It is a chilling moment, one in which 
to give thanks for a tragedy luckily avert- 
ed and thanks that Rhodes was not simi- 
larly careless when reporting on the atom 
bomb —By R.Z. Sheppard 


American Pie 


EXIT THE RAINMAKER 
by Jonathan Coleman 
Atheneum; 401 pages; $18.95 


he strength and weakness of this strik- 
ing work is that it reads like a crime 
novel, But its protagonist, Jay Carsey, at 
age 47 really was president of Charles 
County Community College in Maryland 
| And on May 19, 1982, days before com- 
mencement, he really did withdraw 
$28,000 from the bank, drive to the airport, 
mail several letters, down some vodkas and 
board a flight. One of the letters was a brief 
note of resignation. One was a short state- 
ment to his wife that he was leaving be- 
cause he was a “physical and psychological 
disaster.” A postcard, to a close friend who 
was the college dean, read “Exit the Rain- 
maker. Good luck. Pls handle.” Handle 
what? The mess? Carsey didn’t say 

People disappear all the time, but 
Carsey was unusual, one of those boyish, 
likable men that Americans like to elect 
to public office. He had built his college 
up from almost nothing, his wife was 
beautiful, and the two (who had no chil- 
dren) were tirelessly social. People de- 
pended on “Uncle Jay.” 

Was there any substance to this life? 
Was Carsey a kind of scapegrace hero for 
clearing out? Good, portentous questions, 
explored by his former friends. The an- 
swers may not quite measure up, and the 
author uses the novelistic device of 
the omniscient narrator, leaving the 
reader uncertain of how evidence was 
tracked down. But when Carsey turns up 
tending bar more or less happily in the 
Southwest, it seems that his problems may 
have been nothing much more than an 
empty marriage and heavy drinking. He 
spoke eloquently by his action, and has 
little more to say By John Skow 
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WAS TO KILL EACH OTHER 


For the West Point cadets of 1857, school ties were 
torn asunder by the outbreak of America’s 
bloodiest war. Sixty percent fought for the 
Union, forty percent for the Confederacy. 

Across the country, friends, neighbors, 
even families, took up arms against each 
other. And America became her own dead- 
liest enemy. 
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Randy Bass with Hanshin Tigers teammates: lots of homers, one big error 
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The name of the game is besuboru 


BY BARRY HILLENBRAND 


i n America they call it baseball. In Ja- 
pan its pronounced besuboru, but the 
form of the game in both countries is iden- 
tical: umpires, nine players, walks, strike- 
outs, double plays and, of course, home 
runs (homu ran). Aside from a few quirky 
exceptions—ties are permitted after 
twelve innings—the Japanese play base- 
ball by American rules. It’s been that way 
since 1873, when the game was intro- 
duced in Japan and soon became the na- 
tional obsession as well as the national 
sport. Yet as journalist Robert Whiting 
notes in his new book You Gotta Have Wa 
(Macmillan), the style and, most impor- 
tant, the mind-set of baseball in Japan 
differ dramatically from those in Ameri- 
ca. Japan and the US., concludes Whit- 
ing, are two countries separated by a com- 
mon sport. 

Take the matter of conditioning. 
American players usually start formal 
training about five weeks before the sea- 
son begins, continue a medium dose of ex- 
ercise for the first half of the year and tail 
off to conserve strength as the season 
wanes. The Japanese approach firmly 
states that more is better. In mid-January, 
three months before opening day, teams 
hold a “voluntary” winter training camp. 
Everyone attends. By February they are 





practicing seven hours a day and partici- | 


pating in evening strategy sessions. Dur- 
ing the season teams report at 2 p.m. fora 
four-hour drill before a night game. 

Such jocks-apposed strategies come 
down hardest on the two American play- 
ers who are permitted to play on each of 








Japan’s twelve major-league professional 
teams. Usually older, fading stars, the 
Yanks go to Japan confident that they 
know how to play baseball, only to be 
promptly disabused of that notion. Japa- 
nese managers are ironhanded discipli- 
narians who believe that great players are 
made, not born, and they try to reshape 
the foreign players into the Japanese 
mold. The Americans, intense individual- 
ists that they are, rebel. The Japanese 
conclude that the Americans are rude, 
lazy, and worse, lacking in the sacrosanct 
wa, the sense of team spirit that obliges 
the Japanese to subordinate everything 
else in life to the interest of the team. 
Randy Bass was one of the most suc- 
cessful foreigners to play in Japan, but his 
lack of wa nonetheless did him in. A tower- | 
ing left-handed batter who once played for 
the San Diego Padres, Bass hit 54 homers 
for the Hanshin Tigers in 1985, and that 
year helped his team win the Japan Series. 
Then in May 1988, the idolized Bass left 
Japan to be with his son, who was undergo- 
ing brain surgery in the U.S. The team 
slumped, and Bass’s absence offended 
many Japanese; they could not forgive 
him. The Tigers cut him and then quibbled 
over paying his son’s medical bills. 
Whiting’s book offers an unobstructed 
knothole through which to view the pecu- 
liarities of Japanese baseball and the 
Americans who struggle to play it. But a 
larger point also slides home to the reader. 
If Americans and Japanese cannot see 
eye to eye on baseball, how can they un- 
derstand each other on such issues as 
trade? The answer is evident from this 


| | 





book: they are not yet able to. a 
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Essay 
Charles Krauthammer 


Return of the German Question 


S ay what you will about imperialism, it does have a way 
of keeping the natives from killing one another. This 
truth is entirely color-blind. What was true for, say, British 
India and East Africa is true for Europe. For 40 years the 
brutal Soviet dominion over Eastern Europe suppressed a 
myriad of nationalisms and kept things quiet. Now that So- 
viet power is in retreat, things are quiet no more. 

As the Soviets retreat, America is sure to follow (that is, 
if the U.S. has not, in a mood of euphoric anticipation, left 
first). As the smoke and fog of the cold war dissipate, so does 
the postwar division of Europe. With the receding of the two 
empires, many long dead questions return—the Hapsburg, 
the Balkan, even the Danzig question. But none are so formi- 
dable as the one the wartime Allies thought they had buried 
in Berlin in 1945, the German question. 

Germany was conquered, then divided into two states 
designed to remain forever in 
a state of permanent, if cold, 
antagonism. Pax Americana 
and Pax Sovietica solved 
the German problem. To put 
it another way, the first 
achievement of NATO is that 
it contained the Soviet 
Union. The second achieve- 
ment, underappreciated now 
but not for long, is that with 
the collaboration of the Sovi- 
et Union, it solved the Ger- 
man problem. 

No longer. It may not yet 
be polite to say so, but the 
German question is back. 
The first widely noticed hint 
occurred this spring when the 
West German Foreign Minister, in a rare demonstration of 
German assertiveness, forced a change in the American po- 
sition (and entirely undercut Britain) on the issue of short- 
range nuclear weapons. The issue is relatively minor, but the 
demonstration was not. It not only showed alliance willing- 
ness to accommodate German demands, it also showed Ger- 
man willingness to make them, and to make them purely 
and unashamedly in terms of its national interest. 

This mood of independence was further on display dur- 
ing Mikhail Gorbachev's visit in April, when West Germans 
showed an enthusiasm for the Soviet leader so wild that the 
Economist aptly dubbed it a “Gorbasm.” Now, with West 
Germany absorbing huge numbers of East German refugees, 
talk of reunification grows louder. 

Germany's immediate aim is to rid itself of the burden of 
being Europe's battlefield. (Hence the campaign against short- 
range nuclear weapons and low-flying training aircraft.) Its 
medium-range interest is to rid itself of foreign soldiers, which 
would turn it from an instrument of alliance policy into an en- 
tirely independent entity of its own. But its long-range goal is 
reunification or, to paraphrase Secretary of State James Baker 
in another context, dreams of a Greater Germany. 

That dream is—there is no need to be diplomatic—ev- 
erybody’s nightmare. 

The problem is that a united Germany, or even a confed- 
erated Germany, would be the hegemonic power in an inde- 
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pendent Europe. Consider the evidence. The West Germans 
have built from rubble the most powerful economy in all Eu- 
rope. Yet an even greater feat may have been performed by 
the East Germans. They have created a relatively productive 
economy under the impossible, absurd conditions of Marxist 
economics. Put these two together and you have what all of 
Europe understands will be its dominant power. 

This does not, of course, mean German armies retracing 
the path of the Wehrmacht. But it does mean Germany com- 
ing to dominate the political economy of the Continent. 
Would such a Germany continue to, in effect, sustain and 
subsidize much of the European Community? Would it ac- 
cept in perpetuity its shrunken postwar borders? Would it 
continue to abjure nuclear weapons? 

Americans assume that West Germany is a Western 
power. But in fact Germany has traditionally seen itself 
as a Central European pow- 
er. How it will define itself, 
with whom it will ally itself, 
and how it will choose to as- 
sert its power are at the heart 
of the anxiety that attends 
the German question. 

The answer lies in the 
race between two enormous 
historical transformations 
occurring on either side of 
Germany. To the west is the 
integration of the European 
Community, a project that 
Robert Hormats, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State, 
correctly calls the greatest 
voluntary transfer of sover- 
eignty in history. Europe °92, 
which will establish a single West European market and 
might lead to a common currency and ultimately some kind 
of political confederation, is the major force pulling Germa- 
ny west. With the decline of NATO, the great hope of keeping 
Germany oriented to the West is to lock it into a web of inti- 
mate economic, and ultimately political, relations. 

The other great pull is to the east. It comes from the 
gradual dissolution of the Soviet empire, which will draw 
Germany into the geopolitical and economic vacuum left be- 
hind. Europeans already talk of West Germany, with its 
proximity, historical ties and vast economic power, develop- 
ing a minicolonial sphere of influence among its East Euro- 
pean neighbors. There is even talk of the French trying qui- 
etly to renew prewar ties to the East (in the interwar period 
France had close ties with Poland and the countries of the 
Little Entente) as a flanking maneuver to contain any east- 
ern expansion of German influence. Plus ca change. 

Europe’s future will be determined by the contest be- 
tween these two sirens calling Germany to its destiny, Which 
is strong reason for the U.S. to encourage a successful West 
European integration. True, such a Europe might turn into a 
protectionist fortress unfriendly to the American economy. 
But a unified Europe with ties that bind Germany is the best 
hope for a tranquil post-cold war world. And say what you 
will about unification, it is an even better national tranquiliz- 
er than imperialism. th 
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- We DECIDED Not To BUILD 


WELL, ALMOST. 

TECHNICALLY, THE MAzpDA 323 PROTEGE 
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